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THE PEARL OF PRICE! 


W=~COMPANION TO “THE GOLDEN GIFT,"aeu 


Our principal premium, for getting up clubs for 1885, will be a beautiful quarto Gift Book, bound in patent moroeco, 
and illustrated with steel-engravings: of the same size and style as Tur GoLDEN Girt, so popular this year. Only, 
hat was made up of choice selections from the best English poets, this will be made up of selections from American 
This superb volume, excelling anything we or others have ever issued, will be called Tue PEARL oF Pricer. 


STILL OTHER PREMIUMS 


But as there will be club-getters who may prefer a large-sized engraving for framing, we offer one, (21 x 27,) 
, executed in the highest style of art, and called “The Lion in Love.” To RecapiruLatre: Our premiums will be: 


1. THE ILLUSTRATED “PEARL OF PRICE.” 
Il. LARGE-SIZED ENGRAVING “LION IN LOVE.” 
Ill. EXTRA COPY OF MAGAZINE FOR 1885, 


The extra copy of the magazine will be sent for certain clubs, (see below,) and “The Pearl of Price” or “ The 
Lion in Love” for others, (see below,) or any two, or all three, for others, according to their size, (see below.) 


PRICES TO CLUBS AND THE PREMIUMS. 

“The Pearl of Price.”—For two subscribers for the magazine for 1885, at $1.75 each, ($3.50 for the two,) we 
will send, gratis, the magnificent premium, “The Pearl of Price,” postage free, to the person getting up the club. Or 
for three subscribers, at $1.50 each, ($4.50 for the three,) we will send the same superb premium, 

e-Sized Engraving ‘‘The Lion in Love.”—or for getting up either of the above clubs, we will 
send, if preferred, the large-sized (21 x 27) steel-engraving, for framing, “The Lion in Love,” as a premium, postage free. 

An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1885 will be sent, as a premium, for four copies at $1.62)4 each, ($6.50 
in all,) or for six copies at $1.50 each, ($9.00 in all,) or for ten copies at $1.40 each, ($14.00 in all.) 

n Extra Copy and “The Pearl of Price” will be sent for five copies at $1.60 each, ($8.00 in all,) or 
for seven copies at $1.50 each, ($10.50 in all.) Or for twelve dollars, eight copies will be sent, and both an extra 
copy and “ The Pearl of Price,” and the engraving “The Lion in Love.” 


Address, post-paid, _ CHARLES J. PETERSON, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, September, 
o 1884, says: 
Waar Snart We Wear? 3 
The opening of another “jj 
season brings to the front *4 
the much-vexing ques- 
tion of WHat To Wear. 
1n answering this, we 
cannot do better than 4 
call attention to the ever 
popular Arcadia Velvet- 
*een and Woven Broché, 
which proved so satisfactory 
last season, and which, with 
its new patterns and varieties, 
will, without doubt, take the 
lead this season. Experience 
proves this to be both one of 
the most dressy as well as eco- 
nomical articles of dress-gooda, 


Godey’s Lady’s- 
Book, Septem- 
ber, 1884, says: 
. . « . To imitate 

a Genoa silk velvet so 

Mm Closely that only an ex- S 

pert can detect the differ- 

ence is rather difficult. 

, The Arcadia Velvet- 

een dovs this, however. 

Besides, its durability and styl- 

ish appearance have made it a 

aa favorite with ladies. The 
foven Broché, combined 

with old material, is very effect- 
ive in brightening up a cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 
variety of shades,we must place 
the Arcadia above all other vel- 
veteens. These velveteens are 
also useful for children’s cos- 
tumes.as they stand any amount 
of hard wear and rough usage 


For the protection of 
R the consumer, we stamp 
every yard as here regis- 


The tints are bright and beaw tered. Ret. trade supplied by 


the Tale and ment jae | Rea, | WELLER & CO. 
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In the French and Eng- 
lish markets they have 
superseded the use of 
Silk Velvets. 




















Y 5 
able shades in Dress Goods, 326,328,330 Broadway,N.Y. 
They are durable and handsome. - ‘ oo And by prominent Dealers 
They are warranted. , throughout the country. 


sy nolesale*— aw i by Mahuf*r's Ag’ts, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 £ 200 Church St., Ni ¥- 
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for Border for Curtain, or Stripe for Chair: in Embroidery. 
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NEW STYLE FOR WALKING-DRESS. PELISSE. TAM O’SHANTER CAP. 
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NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES AND DRESSING HAIR. 









































NEW-STYLE VISITING-DRESS. HAT, YOUNG GIRL’S COAT. 
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NEW-STYLE WALKING-DRESS. 





BONNET. BODICE. 
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COLLAR-BOX, WITH DETAIL, EMBROIDERY. BAND IN CASHMERE, 
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THE MIDSHIPMITE. r 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 1 








FRED. E. WEATHERLY. STEPHEN ADAMS. 





Con Spirito.— ° | 
° : : ( 





1. 'Twasin fif- ty-five,on a winter's night, Cheeri-ly,my lads, -yo 
2. We launch'd the cut- ter and shoved herout, Cheeri-ly,my lads, yo 
3. “I'm _—_ done for now; good-bye!"sayshe, Steadi-ly,my lads, yo 


- ee 


oa 


7.-s Tel 





~ 
We'd got the Rooshan lines insight, When up comes alit-tle | Mid-ship-mite, 
Tho lub-bers might ha’ heard usshout, As the Middy cried,'‘Now, my lada,putiabout!” 
“You makéfor the boat,never mind for me!" “We'll take'es back, air, or die,"aays we ! 


cea i nl 
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Cheerily,my lads, yo, hol ‘Igo ashore to - ni he, oars he,An’ spike their guns a - 
Cheerily,my lads,yo, ho! We made for the guns,an'we ramm'd them tight, But the musket shots came 
Cheerily, my lads, yo ho! So we hoisted him in, in a terrible plight, An'we pull’d ev'ry man with 
8va, 
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THE MIDSHIPMITE. 















YY 
long wi’ me?” “Why, bless’ee, sir, come along!” says we, Cheer-i - ly, my lads, yo ho! 
left and right, An’ down drops the poor little Midshipmite. Cheeri - ly, my lads, yo ho! 
all his might, An’ sav’d the poor lit-tle Mid-shipmite. Cheer-i - ly, my lads, yo ho! 





rall, tempo. 
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Cheer-i- ly, my lads, yo hOl............ i long, long pull, An’ a 
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strong, strong pull, 
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ty : Last time, 


lads, YO TO! ..reeereereseee 


ee ; Last time. 


























VISITING-DRESS: BONNET AND MANTLE TO MATCH. 
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NOTICE. 


This book belongs to the PUBLIC. YOU are one of 
the public. Take care of YOUR OWN PROPERTY and 


see that others do not injure it. 


CITY ORDINANCE No. 17,549, makes the marking, 
cutting or defacing of this book punishable by a fine of 
not more than $100. 

Unless otherwise reported, the last borrower 
will be held responsible for any imperfections dis- 
covered. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE AND PARK. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





WINDSOR CASTLE, FROM “THE BROADS,” 


residence was the Conqueror. But the place 
had been occupied by various kings before, 
for it overlooked one of the fords of the 
e Thames, and was, therefore, of importance as 
F all the royal, palaces of Europe, that} o stronghold. From the time of William of Nor- 
of the Queen of England, at Windsor, } mandy, down two that of Queen Victoria, it has 
is ‘the most picturesque and the richest in his- Deters monarch after monarch “ holding high 
torical associations. Nothing so noble, in any’! festival” there. Henry the First was married at 
wey, id to be found on the Continent. | Windsor, A. D, 1122, John was residing there 
Its situation is greatly in its favor. It stands i when he went tg Runnymede, to sign Magna 
on an isolated eminence of chalk, the only one | Charta. Edward the Third was born there. So 
within many miles, and is therefore a commanding ; also was Henry the Sixth. John, king of France, 
object in the landscape, from whatever quarter it} after Cregy, was long held a captive at Windsor. 
is seen. The low ridgy hill, the towers, battle-} David, king of Scotland, taken at Nevillo's 
ments, and walls, and the great keep soaring over ; Cross, shared the same fate. James the First of 
all, make it imposing beyond description, It is { Scotland was likewise a prisoner, for years, 
not, however, one single building, under a con- } within its massive walls, and fell in love with the 
tinuous roof, as many persons might suppose; } Lady Jane Beaufort, whom he afterwards made 
but a collection of structures of different sizes, his queer, by seeing her walking in the ‘castle- 
surrounding the great Round Tower, or keep. garden, which he overlooked from his lofy 
The first monarch who made Windsor a royal ' window. (20) 
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The great Round Tower, or keep, which, as we 
have said, is the central figure, was the work of 
Edward the Third. It is built on a large arti- 
ficial mound, which is probably as old as the 
Romans, and perhaps even as the Britons. Subse- 
quent kings made various additions and altera- 
tions to the castle. St. George’s Chapel was 


erected in the reign of Edward the Fourth. The } 


most extensive improvements, however, were 
those effected under the direction of the archi- 
tect Wyatt, in the time of George the Fourth, 
who rebuilt considerable portions, added thirty- 


two feet to the height of the Round Tower, and 
left the castle substantially as we see it now. 

One of the most beautiful, of the buildings is 
St. George’s Chapel, which stands nearly oppo- 
site the principal gateway, as you come up from 
the town by what are called the Hundred Steps, 
but are really one hundred and twenty-two. It 
was built by Edward the Fourth, with the excep- 
tion of the stone roof, which was added by Henry 
the Seventh, and is a very fine example of what 


> is called the Perpendicular Gothic, a style peculiar 


to England alone. There is not a single square 
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WINDSOR CASTLE: SHOWING 8ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, ETC. 


foot of the interior that is not ornamented, the 
walls being covered with delicate medieval panel- 


ing, and ‘the ribs of the columns,” as has been 


almost poetically said, ‘‘ spreading over the roof 
in. rich tracery, adorned with painted coats-of- 
arms of the Knights of the Garter, and with the 


{ Knights of the Garter. We give an engraving of 
? it on another page. The tombs of kings and queens 
: crowd its pavement. Here, among the more for- 
‘ tunate of his race, sleeps Charles the First, where 
‘ he was laid, according to a cotemporary account, 
‘just after his execution, “in silence and sorrow, 


‘rose-en-soleil,’ the well-known cognizance of } his pall white with the snow which fell upon it.’’ 


Edward the Fourth.” The great west window 
excels even those usual in the Perpendicular 
style, where the west window is always the most 
superb feature, for it fills up the whole of that 
end of the nave, and is refulgent with’ stained 
glass, all of it ancient. In the choir are sus- 
pended the helmets, banners, and mantles of the 


{In 1813, in consequence of doubts having been 
; expressed as to this interment, the coffin was 
; opened, in the presence of Sir Henry Halford 
; and other authorities, and the headless body of 
i the ill-fated king found within. ‘‘The shape of 
{the face was long and oval,” says Sir Henry, 
***the hair was thick at the back of the head, 
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THE ROYAL APARTMENTS, UPPER WARD, WINDSOR CASTLE, BY MOONLIGHT. 


and nearly black: that of the beard was of a; almost exaggerated loyalty which the reaction 
reddish-brown.’’ The description recalls vividly } against the excesses of the French Revolution 
the portrait by Vandyke. | had brought about. On these occasions, the ter- 
The state apartments are modern, but in fair} race was thrown open to the public, and on 
taste, considering all things; they are very } Sunday evenings a band of music played. 
spacious, and are filled with inestimable works of At its eastern end, the terrace overlooks a 
art, especially portraits by Vandyke. They are} sunk garden. It was here that the royal lover, 
built’ in -what is now considered the Bastard ; James of Scotland, saw the Lady Jane, niece of 
Gothfe of the architest Wyatt ; but the style, after ; Cardinal Beaufort, and daughter of the Earl of 
all, is one eminently suited for domestic use, 
collegiate or palatial. The upper court-yard, or 
ward, as it is called at Windsor, is an example. ; 
We give an illustration of it. Besides the apart- : 
ments set aside for every-day use, there are other ‘ 
chambers for state purposes, all of more or less 
splendor, the guard-chamber and the oem 
drawing-room especially. , 
A terrace, twenty-five hundred feet long, sur- ; 
rounds the castle on three sides, and is admitted, 
even by foreigners, to be the finest in the world. 
Here Queen Elizabeth was accustomed to walk, 
for an hour every day, surrounded by her maids 
of honor, and followed by the gentlemen of her 
court in the gorgeous apparel of their day. Here 
Charles the First, and afterwards Charles the 
Second, took exercise in the same manner. Here } ; 
Cromwell was often to be seen, gloomy and stern, | } ae —s am, ait 
noticing no one, oppressed with the cares of state. } 
Here George the Third and his queen also walked, 
with their children, on Sunday afternoons, exhibit- 
ing themselves to crowds of reverential spectators, | = 2 
fom the dawe wave those of the high Toryism and : PRINCE ALBERT’S MAUSOLEUM. 
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32 WINDSOR CASTLE AND PARK. 

Somerset, walking, and fell in love with her. It ; Was all the place, and hawthorne hedges knet, 

was & more romantic wooing than that usual to } That lyf (person) was no one, walking parca forebye, 
J 2 That might within scarce any wight espye. 

kings, and the marriage that followed was 

regarded with the happiest auspices, for it was 

considered to be the surest possible pledge of 

peace between England and Scotland. James 
was a poet, one of the first to write in the ver- 

nacular, and perhaps entitled to as much credit, 

on that account, north of the Tweed, as Chaucer 

was south of it. In his ‘“ King’s Quair,” or 
‘‘Book,”’ he describes this garden: 


A Home Park of five hundred acres joins on to 
‘the castle, so that the Queen can go out for a 
‘drive without having to pass through the town. 
‘ It was in this park that the scene of the ‘‘ Merry 
; Wives of Windsor” was laid. Here, disguised as 
a ‘Windsor stag,’ Falstaff was tormented by 
; the fairies. A withered tempest-torn oak, enclosed 
in a railing, is popularly supposed to be ‘‘ Herne’s 
} Oak,” alluded to by Shakespeare; but it is 
i asta Wahi, bead Oe Macinienain oth } believed that the real tree was cut down, by a 
; } mistaken order, A. D. 1796. Near by is Frog- 


An arbour green, with wandes long and small : s 
Railed about; and so with leaves beset ’ more, once the residence of Princess Charlotte, 


“ Now there was made, fast by the tower's wall, 





Of, GRORGH'S CHAPEL: onorR, 


and afterwards that of the Duchess of Kent, the } here, with Anne Boleyn, when she was queen of 
mother of Victoria, In the grounds attached to} his heart as well as of his realm, in the Joyous 
this smaller palace is the mausoleum erected by | days, full of gayety and sport, when she little 
the Queen to her deceased husband, the Prince } suspected that the headsman's axe loomed for 
Consort, It is a cruciform edifice, surmounted by } her, but a few brief months ahead, on ‘Tower 
an octagonal lantern, in the Romanesque atyle, | green. 
We give an engraving of it, ’ ‘The most noticeable feature of the Great Park 
Windsor Great Park, which is connected with | is what is called the Long Walk, a wide avenue, 
the Home Park, contains eighteen hundred acres, : three miles long, shaded by grand old trees on 
and abounds in artificially-arranged walks and } either side, and running as straight as an arrow. 
drives, as well asin more natural forest-scenery, ) It was begun by Charlos the First, but not com- 
where herds of deer, startled from the tall ferns, pleted until the time of William of Orange. We 
may be seen hurrying out of sight at the approach } give an illustration of it. Parallel to it runs the 
of strangers. Henry the Eighth went hawking ‘ Queen's Walk, an avenue planted by Queen Anne, 
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A. D. 1707. The Long Walk ends at Snow Hill, 
from which a pleasant drive leads to Virginia 
Water, an artificial lake, the largest in Great 
Britain, where George the Fourth used to keep a 
miniature frigate. Near it are some sham ruins } 
of a supposed Roman temple, in the worst taste of 
the last century, when it was thought classical } 
and refined to imitate antiquity in this ‘“ Brum- } 
magem”’ fashion, ; 
Originally a vast forest extended westward from ; 
the Great Park, measuring one hundred and 
twenty miles in circumference. It was known as } 
Windsor Forest, and saw, in its day, many a gal- 
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was under one of the old oaks, still left from the 
forest, that Sir Walter Scott read to his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Ellis, the first three cantocs 
of the unpublished ‘“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’ 
Certainly no more appropriate place could be 
found for such a reading. 

The town of Windsor lies at the foot of the 
castle, and is a sleepy old borough, with about 
twelve thousand inhabitants. It is twenty-two 
miles from London, and situated on the left 
bank of the Thames. There is little of interest 
in the way of architecture left in the place, all the 
old buildings of the Middle Ages, with but few 


lant hawking-party, and many a chase of what the ; exceptions, having disappeared. As late as A. D- 


ballad'of Robin Hood calls “the good red deer.’’ 


1860, however, a house standing at the foot of 


It has long been almost entirely enclosed, and} the Hundred Steps, near the river, and ‘believed, 
converted into plough and pasture land, greatly {on good authority, to have been that which 


to the economic advantage of the realm, though 
to the loss of much that was picturesque’ and 
romantic. Here and there, however, many a 
wild bit of wood and common may still be seen, 
with patches of heath in the sandy soil, that fill 


Shakespeare had in his mind as the house of 
Mrs. Page, in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ 
was taken down to make way for a more modern 
structure. In one of the bye-streets is g low 
public-house, called the ‘Duke's Head,” where 


the fancy with memories of the days of Froissart, } Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, once lived. Tra- 


when brave knights rode forth on their splendidly 
eaparisoned, steeds, accompanying fair ladies on } 
milk-white palfreys and with falcon on wrist. . It 





there from the castle, and walk thence, wi e 
Duke, to Filberts, the residence of Nell Gwynne. 


dition says that Charles the Second used , oe 





THE LONG WALK, WINDSOR PARK, 


Von. LXXXVII.—2, 
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OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Grasor Castle is used principally ‘to keep ; winter months at the former, and the summer 
“royal state.” But the Queen’s favorite resi- ; and early autumn ones at the latter. We give 
slences, where she lives that quiet domestic life engravings of the two places. It will be seen that, 
‘which has endeared her so to ker own people, and { though commodious enough, they are scarcely 
BMs won for her the personal respect of every- palatial, and hardly even stately. They are the 
Hedy, whether in Europe or America, are Osborne } private property of the Queen, and de hot belong 
House, on the Isle of Wight, and Balmoral, in the to the nation, as do Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Highlands of Scotland. She spends most of the ' Palace, Hampton Court, St. James Palace, etc. 





BALMORAL CASTLE, NEAR ABERDEEN, 
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‘SIR AMYAR TO 

We have said that Windsor Castle, instead of 
being a single building under one continuous 
roof, which is the popular idea of a castle, is, 
on the contrary, a collection of buildings more 
or less.distinct in character, detached from each 


other, but enclosed within a common wall. This 


called at Windsor. wards—terraces, etc., etc. 
Conspicuous in the centre is the great mound 
on which stands the Round Tower. 
this germ that the castle 
grew by accretions on every 
side. To the right is the 
upper ward, represented in 
our moonlight-scene on a 
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preceding page. Surrounding this spacious court- 
yard are the apartments for the Queen and those 
for visitors and for state purposes, prominent 
among them being St. George’s Hall, on the north 
side—one of the stateliest rooms in Europe. To 


, the right of this is what is called the East Terrace, 
is best seen by the subjoined engraving, which } 
shows the ground-plan of Windsor Castle, with } 
its various edifices, court-yards—or, as they are } 


; window, and fell in love with her. 


from which you look down upon the sunk garden, 
where the fair Lady Jane was walking when 
King James of Scotland saw her from his prison- 
To the left 


of the Round Tower is the middle ward, and 
beyond that the lower ward, and on the northern 


It was from 
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GROUND-PLAN OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 


crest of the hill, and looks down over the, 
river to the level country below, with the. 


4 


beech-woods of Buckinghamshire in the dig= 


side of the latter St. George’s Chapel, of whose ; tance, where Hampden lived and fought and fell 
interior we have given an engtaving. Still fur-; The South Terrace faces towards Hampshire, 
ther to the north, and beyond the chapel and } with the Duke of Wellington’s residence far away 
other buildings, are the famous Hundred Steps } on the horizon. 


that lead down to the town. 


The dark parts of this plan represent build- } 


ings, the white omes open spaces or court-yards. 


Here, on the left, are two small wards of this} from the other. 


¢ 


r 


5 
§ 
5 


Of the two engravings of the castle, which we 
give on the preceding pages, the first represents 
it as seen from one side, the second as viewed 
The Round Tower and St. 


kind, called the Dean’s Cloister and the Canon’s } George’s Chapel are seen, in both illustrations, 
Cloister, both close to the chapel. The North } rising conspicuously. above the mass of the 
Terrace, as its name implies, skirts the northern ‘ buildings. 
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‘“‘SIR AMYAR TO SWEETHEART CICELY.” 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 





| Srerne that envious-tongues soe oft assaile 
Transcendent beauty, I do now declare 
I would not have thee shine more dazzling faire, 
Both for thy peace and mine. I choose thee pale. 
Tf thou wert red i’ the cheeks, some would cry out: 
“Alack! she’s painted.” Should thy locks display 


A a wetawe laneth and thickness. sure they'd say: 


“She struts in borrowed tresses, past a doubt.” 
Shame on the chattering: jades! But, sweete, I fear 
Thy little feet will scarce unslandered goe, 
Being soe small. Methinks some gossips deare 
Will whisper of tight shoon. I prithee showe 
These rumors false: goe barefoot once, my love, 
And all suspicioned pinchings thus disprove. 








THE DYING YEAR. 


BY J. T. BR. WOOLASTON. 











THE year is dying, wan and gray; 
The sunset sheds a spectral light. 

“Lo, all things fade,” it seems to say, 

“And vanish into endless night.” 

Yes; dead years bring no chance again: 

They leave but vain regrets and pain. 


The vain regrets we hopeless shun ; 

A year gone by, a year misspent ; 
A talent lost, a work undone, 

A life that was not nobly meant— 
Oh! dead year, teach these living hours 
To seek a greater strength than ours, 
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BY REBECCA H 


As soon as I had received my degree as M.D., 
I opened an office in St. Paul’s Place, a very new 
and very short street, near the Schuylkill, in 
West Philadelphia, St. Paul's was’ an impreg- 
nable fort of gentility. Thre two rows of tiny 
bay-windowed houses faced each other, each set 


behind a square of grass, in which stood a white , 


wooden boy holding up a vase intended for 
growing flowers. Each bay-window was draped 
with Nottingham lace curtains; each door-step 
was kept immaculately clean. 
curtains and closed doors the public never pene- 
trated. 

“You have dropped into a queer neighborhood, 
doctor,’ said Lieutenant Humphreys to me, when 
he called, an hour after I had opened my office. 
“A deucedly queer neighborhood: young people 
who are starting in life, old ones who have lost 
their fortunes and have drifted in here for 


repairs, adventurers, and all the rest of us who 3 
put. on gentility as you would a domino at a: 


masquerade—to hide behind. 
them good kind folks, doctor. 


But you'll find 
I 


never saw 


aman yet that wasn’t a good fellow—if you | 
You’re welcome : 


take him at the right edge. 
to St. Paul’s,’”’ shaking me by the hand heartily. 


“Tl see you at Tubbs’s in the evening,” lifting ‘ 


his hat with a flourish as he went out. 
I went to work arranging my office in high 
spirits. 


of his hat. 
druggist at the corner; all the men of St. Paul's 
dropped in and out of his glittering little shop ; 
in the evenings. There was General Pyle, who : 
would have wound up the civil war, if he had : 
not been unjustly ordered out of active service ; 
there was J. Larkins, LL.D., who went about ; 


from door to door selling his great lecture on 


Modern Skepticism at ten cents a copy; there : 
was a young lad with a hunger-bitten face and 


the name of one of the signers of the Declara- $ ; 


tion, and whose sisters took in sewing from the ; 


arsenal, while their kinsfolk down-town always ; 


represented them in society to be “eccentric old 
maids, who chose to live in Paris’’; there were 
broken-down clergymen who had turned into 
newspaper-reporters ; 
the great air-engine; there were clerks with 


small incomes, gamblers with large ones, and } 
Vou. LXXXVIT.—8. 
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‘ artists with none at all. 


Behind the lace | 


There was a contagion of success in the ‘ 
lieutenant’s cordial laugh, in the very flourish } 
Tubbs was the hospitable little ; 


there was the inventor of } 


DAVIS. 


It was the most sanguine 
castle- builders I ever encountered: 


crowd of 
whoever entered into St. Paul's brought hope 
with him, though he usually brought nothing else, 
Everybody's plans grew bigger and their brag- 
ging louder, when Lieutenant Humphreys came 
in. One would have been ashamed to mention 
failure before him. He would listen with intense 
gravity to your scheme for making a fortune next 
‘year, take you by the hand when you had 
finished, and nod his head thoughtfully. “My 
boy, you've hit it now. Oh, there’s no doubt of 
sit. Dll mention the project to my old school- 
; mates—C- , and P. ,and D. ,”’ naming 
:the most influential men in the city. “They 
> can put it through.”” Now, C ,and P. ; 
‘and D—— had been his schoolmates, and he 
S always did mention th® plan to them: he must 
; have mentioned a dozen plans a week to them, 
But, somehow, they never put them through. 

He was a tall wiry man, with a florid face and 
Siron-gray hair that stood on end like Andrew 
: Jackson’s. He had a joyous laugh and gentle 
voice, that seemed oddly out of place from such 
a raw-boned awkward creature. His worn 
‘ clothes were put on with extreme neatness; his 
linen wag immaculately white, his patched shoes 
‘ polished, and he had always the air of having 
’ just come out fresh from a bath to give the world 
good-morning. 

With all his hearty good-fellowship, there was 
-an intangible something that set the lieutenant 
apart from the mob that gathered nightly about 
him at Tubbs’s. Nobody could doubt that he'was 
well-born and well-bred; patched shoes and 
‘empty pockets were, you felt, mere paltry tran- 
} sient circumstances to this true gentleman. Of 
his own past life he told me nothing; but Tubbs, 
who had managed to ferret out the gossip of the 
’ neighborhood, broke out one day, when he had 
left the shop. 

«There goes a man who could once have bought 
; out all the C *s and D ’s of Philadelphia, 
His father was the great Louisiana planter— 
} Humphreys—and he was an only son.’ 

3 « What became of his fortune ?”’ 

‘Well, he literally sank it into the ground: 
tried experiments according to his own theories 
in draining and sub-soiling; engineered a levee 


accérding to his own plan on the Mi 
(87) 


























4o turn them on the street to-night. 
-—sleet, snow, and all! They will perish before 
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line, shes cost a hundred thousand, on the next tf 
rise washed it away. Then he menviod an heiress, =| 
and her fortune followed his own.” 
* Gambling ?”’ 
‘Bless you, no! Tom re cg never turned } 
acard but asa gentleman might, N 
those cursed fools that always mean well He quit } 
farming, and, with his wife’s money and the wreck $ 
of his own, went into a sugar-refinery. Knew as 
much of the business as—as my gold-fish here. } 
Invented half of the machinery, they do say. At ; 
all events, the sugar and the war cleaned him out. ; 
But he never gives up: he’s inventing machines § 
yet. He has the garret in his house full of} 
They had a windfall a year or two ago of } 
a couple of thousand dollars; and he spent every } 
eent in manufacturing a self-opening latch for } 
gates. The latch opened well enough, but it never ; 
shut. So he has them yet. \His yard is piled } 
with boxes of latches. But he never gives up.” } 
‘He is a trying fellow,” piped old Dr. Lar-} 
kins’s gentle yoice. ‘‘Undoubtedly he means} 
well, but he is trying. Mrs. Humphreys made } 
eighty dollars by a year’s sewing, and bought a} 
type-writer for him. He could have earned a} 
good deal at night by the use of it. But he} 
immediately took it all to pieces, to attach an } 
improvement of his own invention, and never} 
eould put it together again. ‘It was unfortunate, } 
Larkins,’ he said; ‘but my improvement would 
aye been worth ten thousand a year to us.’”’ | 
: 
} 


; he’s one of } 


models. 





What is his business?” I ventured. 
‘Assistant. book-keeper at Balsh’s. Five dol- 
lars arweek. Wife and daughter to support. It 
runs pretty low with them up there, I fancy.”’ 
At that moment, the door was flung open, and 
the-licutenant entered, his face on fire. 
. “Gentlemen, here is an outrage,” he cried. 
“This family in No. 85—widow lady, son and} 
Mighter, refugees from Virginia, I believe— 
mnable to pay their rent, and the agent threatens 





morning. Gentlemen, what can we do?” 
Every man’s hand went into his pocket. 
«*How much is it?’ said Tubbs, pulling open 
the money-drawer. 
“Twenty-five dollars.” 
The hands came slowly out. 
‘I haven't seen that much money in @ year,” 
said Ben Smith, with a neryous giggle. 


of St. Paul’s. 


” 
. 


“T have; .st taken in fifteen cents } 


‘Is there nothing they can pawn?” asked the : 
old clergyman. 


5 . 
’ three trunks piled on the pavement. 





To-night ? 
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The lieutenant did not hear him. 
were burning, his chin quivered. He broke into 


His eyes 


a laugh. 

“Poverty is a joke, of course. But there are 
times when it grinds—it grinds. Hold! There! 
Ihave it! I'll tell you what I'll do, gentlemen. 
Take them home with me. 
entirely vacant, and we can easily resign the 
drawing-room. 
delighted,” and out he bolted, leaving us staring 
at each other in amazement. 

‘‘ Delighted? Will she?’’ said Tubbs, grinding 
away at his mortar. ‘I’m not so sure of that.’’ 

Presently the lieutenant thrust his head in at 
the door. ‘Doctor! Larkins! Bear a hand, 
both of you. That rgscally agent will take their 
poor sticks of furniture, but we'll carry their 
trunks into my house.” 

We followed him to No. 35, and found two or 


We have one room 


Mistress Humphreys will be 


Hoisting 
one on my back, I headed the procession to the 
lieutenant’s house, which was the last on the 
square. Each man had his load, and behind 
came the widow, clinging to her son’s arm, a pale 
distressed lad of about nineteen. The daughter 
followed them. 

There was no light in the hall, as Humphreys 
unlocked the front-door, and threw it open. 

‘‘Come in, madam, come in. You are wel- 
come,” he exclaimed, excitedly wringing her 
hand, while we deposited the trunks on the floor. 
‘Come into the drawing-room,” flinging open a 
door beside him. 

The ‘‘drawing-room’’ was about ten feet 
square, the walls covered with the tawdry cheap 
paper with which we were all familiar in our own 
houses; the only light was from a tin lamp upon 
the table. But an instant’s swift survey showed 
me that the carpet was a well-worn Persian rug, 
and that the faded old family portraits upon the 
wall were the work of master-hands. Lere was 
an inlaid cabinet, there a shelf of books. 

The room, I saw, held all the few little treas- 
ures which poor Mrs. Humphreys had been able 
to save from her days of happiness. She and 


; her daughter were seated sewing by the table, and 
; started up as the door was flung open, to see the 


hall full of trunks, and men, and the licutenant, 
with most fervid eagerness, ushering two sobbing 
women into the room. Mrs. Humphreys was a 


pinched starved-looking.woman, in a thin summer- 
“I don’t believe there is that much in the} 
world,’ added Tubbs, who was the professed wit } 


dress, There was apparently no fire in the house, 
and she shivered as the night-wind rushed in. 
She glanced at the mob of strange faces before 
her, and then turned to her husband. 

“Whet is it now, Thomas?’ 

“Why, my dear—my dear—these friends of 
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mine—Mistress Calcott, my wife. It was neces- + night, There is not food enough in the house te 
sary that they should leave their house to-night, satisfy one person to-morrow, and he has invited 
and I have asked them to come here and be our ; four strangers to come and make their home with 
guests for as long as—as they can make them- | us, ‘as long as they find it comfortable.’”’ 
selves comfortable,’’ with a cordial smile and{ I stammered something about Humphreys’s 
sweep of the hand that welcomed the whole ‘ generous heart, to which she made no reply. I 
Calcott party to his home and heart. For the ; do not think she heard me, or knew that she was 
moment I verily believe he fancied himself at the talking to @ stranger. As she stood Joking at 
door of the stately Humphreys mansion, with the floor, she appeared so exhausted, so ‘utterly 
hundreds of slaves at his call. { worn out, that her complaint seemed more the 
His wife listened quietly, growing, it seemed to } unconscious gasp of misery than of ill-humor. 
me, paler and more wan, as this fresh load was; The lieutenant tried to laugh. 
thrust on her. But the instinct of good-breeding ; «They won’t be comfortable long, if that is the 
was strongest within her. She stepped hastily } state of affairs,’ he said. “Cheer up, Molly! 
forward, and gently removed the widow’s wraps, ; I’m a reckless featherheaded fellow, I know? 
seated her, and quieted her sobs and protesta- } But, upon my soul, I did it for the best. I really 
tions. Then she beckoned to her daughter, a ; thought the agent could turn those delicate women 
round-cheeked little girl of sixteen, who came up Sout into the sleet and snow. Don’t go, doctor: 


smiling. » Stay and take sup—something with us.”’ 
“ Maggie, remain with Mrs. Calcott,”’ she said, } When I closed the door behind me, I resolved 
quietly, «‘ while 1 make some arrangements.” } never to enter it/again. But I went back, and 
The other men had gone. But the lieutenant ; often. There was a singular fascination in the 
detained me in the hall. lieutenant’s daily freaks and projects, into each 


“Wait a bit, doctor,’ he said, nervously. of which he so threw his whole soul, that He 
“You can help me explain the affair to Mistress ; swept me away with him in ‘spite of my own 
Humphreys, and to shake these people into place { judgment. I was interested, too, in the Calcotts, 
inthe house. You have a cool head, and we are} who were a refined, unthrifty, indolent family 
an impetuous excitable lot—” from the South, so used to exercise an unlimited 

When Mrs. Humphreys came out, I thought ; hospitality at home, that they underrated the 
she had a head cool enough to arrange anything. ; sacrifice which they had exacted from Mrs. Hume - 
She was not surprised nor angry. Probably the , phreys. I was able to secure a place as visiting 
lieutenant had long ago worn out all surprise and governess for the daughter, and a small clerk- 
anger within her. There was only a dull weary ; ship for Walter, the son, a manly unpractical lad 
endurance in her face and voice, as she closed } of nineteen. I had fortunately some well-to-do 
the door behind her and faced ‘us. acquaintances, who were ready to show’ their 

“Why have you brought these people here, } esteem for me in every way but employing me as ae 
Thomas?’ she asked. | family physician, and through their influence T i 





“They couldn’t pay their rent, my dear. The ; gained these situations for my new friends. After 
agent would have turned them out on the street ; a week, they went back to their own house. yore: 


“Not at all. No agent could do anything of} the lieutenant, that evening, as I entered the 
the kind, in Pennsylvania, without legal process. } faded little parlor, where he sat with his wife. 
Where are they to sleep?” } She was sewing, and he was reading Poe's Raven 
* «There is Maggie’s room. Maggie’s a dear) in sonorous cadence, though Ido not think she 
good girl. She'll gladly sleep anywhere. And ; heard a word of it: ‘Our ‘friends have ended! 
the drawing-room. Doctor and I will knock up } their visit, and I must say I miss them sorely: 
some kind of a bed. Oh, I beg your pardon—my | Mistress Humphreys here grumbles about the bill 
dear, this is Doctor Henly, my friend of whom I } at the green-grocer’s, which she fears she never 
have told you so often.” } will be able to meet. Why, doctor, I have sent int 

The lady bowed, without smiling. | my patent boiler-gauge to the great Morpeth ee 

“ You make our acquaintance at an unfortunate ‘ machine-works, and there’s no‘ doubt that they 
time, Doctor Henly,” she said, in the same dull } will adopt it. If they do, owr fortune’s made! 
monotonous voice. “We are very poor. Lieuten- } Bill at the grocer’s! “The idea of vexing your 
ant Humphreys does not realize how poor. ‘I } lead about such bagatelles as bills at grocers’ !” 
have been ont all day trying to sell some fancy- } And he burst'into a ringing laugh, so hearty that 
work. IT could not do it. My husband’s wages for } I joined in it, and even Mre ‘Wumphreys on 
the week have gone to pay bills. This js Saturday ; feebly. tnt 


to-night.” | «Yes, you find us quite alone, Henly,” said’ 
; 
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‘Qh, Thomas, Thomas,’’ she said, nevertheless, ; hand on his shoulder, as she chattered away, 
“(so many times you have almost given us a for-} pouring out a flood of fanciful girlish nonsense. 
tune.’ And she shook her head drearily. 3} Maggie could not ride a square in the street-cars 

“Tl do it this time, Molly. But, as I was} without an adventure or story to tell: she was 
about to say, doctor, I particularly regretted that ; entirely her father’s child, I was struck at that 
our friends went away; because I detected a} moment with the singular likeness between the 
growing attraction between young Calcott and our } two profiles, from the.broad uneven brow to the 
little Maggie. It was a most beautiful and tender ; cleft chin. The old man pulled her hand down, 








thing to me.”’ 

‘* Thomas !’’ Mrs. Humphreys had started to her 
feet. ‘You are jesting! You do not mean what 
you say. My child! Young Calcott?’’ 

** Now, that’s just the way with these mothers, 
doctor. Nobody is fit to steal away their little 
ewe-lamb. Walter Calcott is a fine fellow, mother; 
and, if I’m not mistaken, he hopes to make 
Maggie his wife. I’ve been watching the two 
foolish young things with the keenest delight. 
‘I too once wasan Arcadian.’ Yes, yes, my little 
girl has found her prince, and if they ask my 
leave to marry to-morrow, they shall have it, 
with my blessing.’ 

Mrs. Humphreys remained standing, staring 
aghast at him. 

, “This is too much,” she said, at last, with a 
gesture of intense bitterness. ‘It is not enough 
that the child is reduced to -beggary, but you 


would urge her to marry another pauper like her- 
way, until we reached the house. Here I met the 
3 


self! Walter Calcott receives four dollars a week, 
and.his mother and sister are dependent on him. 
Are you mad ?”’ 

‘I mad?” said the lieutenant, beaming with 


5 as he thought unseen by me, and pressed it to 
3 his cheek. 
A week later, as I came hastily up the. street, 
jon a cold gusty day, I ran against Mrs. Hum- 
} phreys. She was standing on the pavement 
} outside of the provision-store, looking about her 
; with a stunned vacant stare. 
§ =» At Oh, Doctor Henly,” she cried, eagerly, ‘ will 
’ you walk home with me? I—I am not very 
} well.” 
3; ‘What has happened, Mrs. Humphreys?”’ 
SI replied, kindly: for the poor lady trembled 
>and shuddered as she clung to my arm. ‘ Has 
anyone—has that fellow Brice been rude to you?”’ 


3 «Rude? No, no. It is only the truth. We 


owe him for three weeks, and I have no money 
to-day to give him. It ts pay-day; but Thomas 
} had none for me. The man said we were no better 
than beggars. Mary Dupont a beggar—beggar !”’ 
She whispered this to herself in an incoherent 


lieutenant at the door; and, when she had gone 
in, I explained the matter to him. . 
“Tm afraid that brute Brice was insolent,” 


birth of twin souls for each other.’ 


good-humor. .‘‘Notat all. I only believe in the} I said. ‘*I wish to heaven I had the money to 
higher law of love, which lies far above all your } lend you, Humphreys, that you might pay. him 
wise doctrines of expediency. You would not} off, and be done with him.” 

believe-it, doctor,’’ turning to me, *‘ but this little } «I will—I will. As soon as my first. returns 
Woman who preaches worldly wisdom so sharply ; from the boiler-gauge come in, I'll clear off the 
used) to be the most sentimental believer in the} scoundrel’s bill. I had no money to-day: for I 
have given up my place at. Balsh’s,”’ 

‘You have given up—’ 


4} Mrs. Humphreys looked at him without speak- 
‘Yes,’ calmly filliping a bit of dust. from his 


y a moment. 


| 
| 
| 


"> «I have had much to cure me,’ she said, in a} coat. “It was only a pitiful five dollars, and it 


low voice, and then sat down, as if hopelessly. } occupied all my time: I could not look after my 
It was a terrible stab. Her husband’s face > boiler-gauge at all. I have not told Molly yet. 

slowly whitened as its full meaning reached him; 31am afraid she will not approve of my course. 

he gave one hasty deprecating glance at her} Molly is ‘penny wise and pound foolish.’ 1 wish 

hard-set features, and then sat silent, mechanic- you would come in, Henly, until I tell her. You 

ally turning over the leaves of his book with } could explain—’ 

unsteady fingers. My sympathy was for him;? But it was one of those occasions which my 

yet I could not but feel that the torture must; moral courage failed to meet. I turned my back 

have been long and intolerable which would} on my friend, and deserted him. 

wring such a taunt. from a woman once gentle Two hours later he sent for me, and, when I 


and loving. Maggie came in at that moment, } entered the well-known drawing-room, I saw that 
her rosy face glowing and her eyes radiant. } my poor friends had at last reached the crisis of 
I saw young Calcott pass down the street an} their lives. Mrs. Humphreys sat calm and 
instant later. She glanced quickly at her father’s} immovable. Like most amiable gentle people, 
face, and, coming hastily up to him, rested her} when driven to bay, she was inflexibly obstinate, 
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Maggie was kneeling beside her mother, her { crouching on the floor, her head buried in her 
arms about her, her own pale tear-dabbled face ? mother’s lap. 
upturned. She was arguing with her in a{ ‘Maggie goes with me, of course,’ 


’ 


cried Mrs, 

passionate whisper. But the lieutenant’s face { Humphreys, sharply, a sudden terror lighting 

made the emotion of the women of little account. 3 her eyes. 

In the old Scotch phrase, he looked as if ‘struck $ The lieutenant came towards them. The girl 

with death.” He came towards me, with glazed; rose, looking from one to the other. Her father 

stunned eyes. ‘held out his hand. “Maggie, will you leave 

“‘Henly,”’ he said, huskily, ‘‘ have you been { me?” 

a party to this? Are’you in the conspiracy ?”’ Her mother caught at her dress. “Child, 
“There is no conspiracy, Thomas,” said his (child! you go with me.” 
Maggie stooped, and gently stroked her mother’s 

hair. Even then she was good-humored and 

sensible. 

‘“‘Mother,”’ she said, “you will have every 
comfort and luxury, my uncle says; but my 
father,’ disengaging herself from her hold, 
“will have only me.” 

She turned as she finished, and threw herself 


wife, in a cold clear voice. “‘ No one is respon- 
sible for my action but myself. I have considered 
it for months, and now IJ am resolved.”’ 

“She wants—great God !—she wants a sepa- 
ration. Do you hear, Henly?” 

«You will not leave your husband?’ I said. 
“He must have mistaken you—” 

“Why, Molly!” 

He took her hands as he spoke, and looked } into his arms. 
into her face. No Hindoo about to sacrifice | Mrs. Humphreys burst into a low hysterical 
weeping. 
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himself before his god could be more physically 
cowed and shaken than this old man, and no There was a sharp clang at the doorbell, and 
little god of brass could be more immovable and ; I seized the opportunity to escape. What could 
fixed than she. ¢I do? Why was I always entangled with the 

“You're only angry with me,” he said, “or ? miseries of this family? 
you could not hint at such a cruel thing. What; The post-man handed me a letter for the lieu- 
are you angry about? What have I done? ;tenant. I gave it to him, and left the house, 
Have I ever, since that day I first met you in ; telling him that I would come back in the 
the garden at Lafourche, spoken an untender ; evening, if I could be of any service in helping 
word to you, Molly?’ ¢ him to arrange his affairs. 

“ No,” she said, slowly. “As far as your $ Two hours later, there was a thundering knock 
intentions go, you have been kind, Thomas. But ‘at my office-door. I opened it, and there stood 
look at.me! Iam a pauper, and so is my child. the lieutenant—beaming, radiant. He W@eized 
I brought you great wealth—I never asked how ¢ me by the shoulders. 
much, Where is it now? Where is your own{ ‘Henly, my boy, it’s come!’ he shouted. 

“T knewit would. I’marich man. That. letter 
you brought was from Nash. I sold Nash the 
sugar-refinery in St. Louis when it breke up, 
; you know; but I kept an interest and the rights 
of my inventions in the machinery and processes. 
Nash has been abroad for four years. But he is 


< 


fortune? Where is the poor pittance you were | 
able to earn? I’ve borne and borne so many 
years: now I’m tired.” 

She sank back with a dry tearless sob. 

“T’m cold and hungry, and I’m going where 
I will be warmed and fed. There is my uncle’s ; 
letter, Doctor Henly. Read it.’’. 

The letter was from Judge Dupont, of Balti- 


é 
{at home now, and he tells me the inventions 
< 
§ . . 

more, offering a home and support to Mrs. Hum- { payments of twenty thousand dollars, and offers 
< 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
¢ 


were a success, and my share amounts to back- 


phreys and her daughter. “As for Tom,” the ¢ mé a quarter share of the business in lieu of my 
letter said, “the only condition I will make with ¢ interest. I—I—” his chin quivered, and he 
you is: that you break with him irrevocably. § broke down, “I’ve looked for it so long, you 
My patience is utterly exhausted. You and your { see, Doc, and I thought it would never come,” 
child shall have every comfort and luxury. You ; laughing, and sopping at. his wet sparkling eyes 
shall be restored to your proper place in society ; ; With a ragged handkerchief, 
but you must leave your husband.” ‘ And Maggie?” 
« You mean to accept this offer?” I asked. “Oh, it’s all settled. I'll make a place in the 
“Yes, I do. I am so tired—so tired,’’ she ; concern for Walter; and the Calcotts ¢an follow 
moaned. ‘us to St. Louis immediately. I'll see my birds 
I turned to the daughter. ‘ chirping and making love under my very eyes,” 
“And what will you do?” J said. Maggie was ; with a delighted chuckle. ‘Nash wrote that he 
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has taken the refusal of a house for us, in case i will come of that—you’ll see. But I forgot—my 
1 accept the partnership. Oh, he’s a whole-} wife sent me. Nash was thoughtful enough to 
hearted generous fellow, Nash—an old New} forward a considerable check, and I have paid 
Orleans man, you know. It’s all settled: we} off Brice and everybody else, and we are going 
start on Tuesday.’ to have a jolly little supper to-night. Molly begs 
“And Mrs. Humphreys?’ I ventured. that you will come. You will hardly know my 
‘*Oh, Molly’s perfectly happy at the thought wife,’ with a sudden tender softening of tone. 
of St. Louis. Her family came from there—old } “She has been like some tortured creature, 
French blood, the Duponts. She and Maggie } lately. But she is her old self now—soft, merry, 
are packing the portraits that hung in the } loving.” 
drawing-room, as merry as two crickets. Poor | I went with him to the door, promising to 
Molly! I always hoped I'd make a fortune for } follow him soon. He paused, looking up and 
her, And here it is—here it is.’ ; \ down the street, nodding to the passing neighbors 
He had entirely forgotten the tragic scene of} with dim eyes, ‘1 told you that they were good 
the afternoon; and I did not remind him of it. friendly folk, doctor. Well, I'm glad to be a 
«But the boiler-gauge?’’ I asked. rich man, for Molly’s and Maggie's sakes; but 
“Oh, hang the boiler-gauge! Though it’s a} 1 like the rough-and-tumble ways and the 
good thing, Henly—a good thing. Something { vagabondage of St. Paul's. God bless it!” 


‘ MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. 


BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


On! could T recall with a sorcerer’s wand That moss-covered rock, where we chatted and sung, 
The days of my childhood again, That juts o'er the brook like a shelf, 

The low cottage-home in my own native land, The great twisted grape-vine above, where we swung, 
The sconces that surrounded me then, } Those halflozen girls and myself, 

The meadows so ample, just buck of tho barn, T see them again, though the angel of death 
© With slopes quite o’ergrown with red clover, 

«The pasture beyond, with its low-lying tarn 

And half-rotten log to cross over, 


Has held in his chilling embraces, 
And hid from my vision the daisies beneath, 
One-half of those smiling girlfaces, 


$ 
; 
The woods) 600! and dark, where the winter-greens grow, ; But more than all others, the love which was ours, 
'  Neap the road where the schoolchildren passed, From hearts ever faithful and warm, 
tT ny south-ridygesa, where all of us know } That spanned like a rainbow our infuncy’s hours, 
© strawberries ripened so fast, And clothed ev'ry scene with a charm, 
: 
; 
§ 
5 


‘Phe brook at the edge of the blackberry-patch, 
That filled all the vale with ite crooning, 
When, tired and o’erheated, with many a seratch, 
We came with our pails for our nooning, 


The days of my youth, where the amaranths bloom, 
Keops fragrant one spot above others, + 

That season endeared by those now in the tomb— 
My parents, my sisters, my brothers, 


nnn annnennne 





~~ 


‘“‘RICHES MORE THAN GOLD.’ 


BY JOHN SJOLANDER, 
. You deem me poor for lack of gold, So lovingly. Oh, Father, keep 
Think happiness I-ne’er can know ; Them ever pure, and shield from harm! 
But, stranger, peep into my fold, 


. 
* @road gently, doff your hat—just so. There comes their mother; see her bend 


And fondly kiss her darlings there, 

See there, she’s looking through the door What guardian-angel could He send 
Adown the road, expectancy More true than she,or good or fair? 

In every glance. Ob, am I poor 


With such a wife that waits for me? Ah, stranger, am T poor indeed 


With all this mine; the babes, the wife, 
See, in that little trundle-bed, And health aud strength, and love and life? 
* Two tiny forms so nicely gowned What riches more does mortal need 

Are sleeping. Oh; the joy they shed 


Around my home ! God 8 blessings crowned. There ‘re riches, stranger, more than gold: 
There's happiness the millionaire 
Just see them, stranger, in their sleep, Can never know till he behold 





At home a sight Hilke that one there, 


Round neck of each each bends an arm 




















THE LOST 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, 





CHAPTER I. 





ARIADNE. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘sa TRANSPLANTED ROSE.’’ 


‘ his hands, and to run a comb through his beard 


Tus Reverend ‘Tilton Huntingman, rector of ; and mustache. 


the Protestant Episcopal church of St. Swithin’s, 
sat in his cosy library, one cold evening in early 
winter, enjoying the warmth and comfort of a 
deep chair before an old-fashioned wood fire. 

Suddenly came the most unwelcome of sounds, 
that of his own door-bell, 

“Ah!’’ said he, hastily, “I hope Boggles will 
have the sense to deny me.”’ 

Boggles entered, after a considerable interval, 
and looked askance at the rector, 

“A lady, sir; a lady in the parlor,” he said, 

‘Alone? At this time of night? What is she, 
Boggles? Is she elderly or young?” 

“She is young and very handsome, sir. Beg 
sort.” 

‘So much the worse, Boggles,’’ 
who had one weak spot: 
And of all the many varicties, he 
dreaded the young and beautiful sort the most, 

“A new form of beggar, Boggles ?”’ 

“Don’t know, sir; but, beg pardon, I think 
this is a lady, sir, Run away from home, 
perhaps; at any rate, she said she had a letter 
from an Euglish friend of yours, and she gave 
this card.” 

«Ah! I know,” said the rector, looking at 
the card. ‘The heroine of a tragedy—and she 
has crossed the ocean to plague me!”’ 

The butler stood a moment, awaiting orders, 

“You can go, Boggles,’’ said the rector, 
directly ; ‘go and tell the young woman | will 
see her presently. And, Boggles, is Mrs. Brans- 
comb in her room? If so, ask her to see if the 
parlor is quite in order. She might show herself 
to the young lady, that she may know there is a | 
woman in the house. Yes—go, Boggles.’’ 

Boggles did go, quite amused. He lmew his ; 


said the rector, 
he was mortally afraid 
of a woinan. 


narrating her grievances, or assuring her rector 
that she was a misunderstood woman ,at home, 
Boggles had a showy coal-scuttle, which was. to 
be always at. hand, and he often quenched a fire 





the rector, still a young man, had darted up to | 








his dressing-room to put on a clerical coat, wash 


pardon, but L don’t think she is one of the usual 


magter’s weakness, and was always in readiness 
to appear just as some over-confidential lady was } 


by building up a new one in his master’s service. } 
Yet he did not, at this moment, observe that , 


Mrs. Branscomb appeared in the parlor, moved 
two chairs into different places, arranged five 
books on the table, and had left the impress. of 
her portly well-busked person on the mind of the 
' young lady, before the rector appeared, 

’ As the rector entered, Mrs, Branscomb paused 
a moment, as if for orders. She saw the tall 
lithe figure of a beautiful young woman slowly 
aud gracefully rise, She saw her master, also 

‘ tall, stately, and handsome, advance, She saw 

‘ the rector blush, as was his wont, when he bowed 

toa woman. But she saw nochange of color of 

the part of the girl, as the latter politely but 
calmly received the clergyman in his own house, 

‘‘ Brazen thing,” thought Mrs. Branscomb, as 
} she gaye a stately courtesy —nobody a 
flounced out of the room. 


‘LT have come to New York a stranger, to agi i 


your protection,”’ said the girl, ‘2 am in a gp 
{ deal of trouble, Mr, Huntingman, You k 
}my name and my dreadful story 2” a” 
“You are ‘Alice Fastnesse,’ your card tell 
I suppose that, I know of you and your # 
But why are you here? I heard‘that the cou 
had decided in your fayor,”’ ie 
‘« Not proven,’’ suid the girl, with a bitter smile. 
‘But such a trial as 1 had leaves the victim, pers 
, haps, iu a worse plight than if she had been eon 
; dgmned, At any rate, you know that, although I 
‘am my father's heiress, 1 am driven from home, 
and am an alien, a pariah. I have been livinga& 
‘year in the Far West, with an old servant of 
,mine. I have been living on a ranche on the 
borders of Utah, where I hoped misfortune 
would not find me, But it did. I was obliged 
to leave. I have come just now from a journey 
‘ of ten daye—taken, the early part of the at the 
‘ yisk of my life.”’ 
“And why, may I ask?’’ said the rector. 

The girl paused. The enforced composure gave 

; way, and a few hot tears ran down her cheeks. 
; ‘Mr, Huntingman,’’ she asked, ‘‘do you believe 
that fate follows some poor creatures like a 
} hound? . Do you believe in persistent ill-luck ?”” 

This question restored the rector to himself. 
‘« Sometimes I am tempted to,’’ suid yg; ‘‘some- 
‘times I am tempted to; and I abana be, in 
; despair of my religion, of my aaa if b. 
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44 THE LOST ARIADNE. 
| did not see that this ill-luck generally made } oughly at his ease, and resuming all the dignity an 
people better.” ‘ of his office, ‘you shall be taken care of. But 1 
“1 can imagine a certain dignified ill-luck, ) do not say that you had only me: you have God. he 
which we call misfortune, making people better— } You must not lose your faith: His hand is just ho 
blows from the hand of God direct,’ said the jas much at work in our minor troubles as in our me 
girl; ‘but my ill-luck is always ignoble. In} greater ones; and it is only we who fail to meet fr 
| my early youth abused, persecuted, and then to} Him, or to rive to the situation,” ai 
| be accused of a dreadful crime which I did not}; “I hope He will take care of Bessie,” said Hi 
commit, and now to be running away from my ; Alice Fastnesse, and of all Mormon wives.” git 
poor Bessie's husband, who is 4 Mormon, and} ‘Yes; they need our prayers, indeed,’’ said thi 
who wished to marry me: that is ignoble ill-luck.’’ | the rector; “but let us think of your own th 
“Wished to marry you? But how ?—where? | needs,” 
—when? Tell me your story since you left “T ean work,’’ said the girl, quickly: “T ean re’ 
England,” ‘teach music, drawing, and German, 1 can go tat 
“T took refuge with Bessie, who had been my ; out as governess, I can paint very well, 1 can 
maid,’ answered the visitor, ‘She had married ‘ make bonnets and dresses,"’ ho 
and emigrated to America before my misfortunes, } The rector took a little walk across the room He 
_seBhe, and sho alone, offered me a refuge when the and back, looking at Alice Fastnesse as he did so, pr 
. Whole world accused me of crime, She knew ‘i. It is a very diffloult case,’ said be; “a com yo 
that I could neither steal nor commit murder, ; plicated case, There is your beauty, which will wl 
Bhe knew the character of my stepmother, the | be terribly in the way, Then you must assume Bet 
miserable weakness of my father, Bessie is one) another name, which is very bad, And IT must 
of the best and noblest of God's creatures, | recommend you as a governess, without knowing Be 
Unfortunately, Hanson, whom ehe married, got { anything about you,” tet 
in with the Mormons, His farm is within their The girl handed him a letter, pr 
Werritory, and, after I had lived in her family, { The rector saw it was addressed to himself. | 
Haking care of and teaching her children for} «From Hugh MeLagen,” said he: and, as he | 
p six months, our former positions reversed, / read it, he pulled at his tawny mustache. He of 
man began to admire me, and, to the horror } read and reread it, and then, holding it against ne 
my good Bessie, and to my enormous disgust, ; his knee after the fashion of mankind, he said: a 
M@ssumed the attitude of a lover. Finally,; You women are:strange creatures.” yo 
@ clime to me weeping, and told me that I} I have heard that before,’’ said Miss Fast- thi 
d not escape: that we were surrounded by his / nesse. ret 
ends. He had the law and the power to marry / ‘And so you could have married this excellent, | 
me, if he pleased.” She stopped a moment, ; handsome, manly, well-to-do neighbor of yours, yo 
then went on: ‘But there were two women } after all your trouble, and have settled down in Av 
against one man, and we prevailed; after a long ‘your own country, and’ you didn’t do it?” litt 
and dreadful period of fear, and of absolute ; J did not love him,” said the girl, in her we 
danger for Bessie and me, he went off for a turn, rising from her low seat and walking up me 
three-days’ journey; and, hearing that a gentle- / and down the room, ‘I saw him every day at er 
man who was living within ten miles of us was ; the trial,” she shuddered. ‘He would always eal 
: coming home to the East, Bessie—my brave ; have reminded me of that dreadful time. I did 
Bessie herself—walked to their ranche, to tell; not want to be pitied. I accepted from him only +f ' 
of my plight. Freighted down as they were, ; this letter to you, sir, whom he claims as his a! 
this kind young couple took me in their wagon. } sole American friend.” we 
Unfortunately, our route lay exactly across the ; “And he gives you a character, Miss Fastnesse, wi 
path Hanson was to follow in coming home. He } which you shall hear. Shall I read it to you? It ve 
only missed us by an hour. Had he met us, or } is enough, perhaps, to say that it makes me your 
had he overtaken us, they—my protectors—would ; friend, and I will serve you.” as 
have been shot, butchered, murdered, and 1} ‘‘Yes—read it,’”’ said the girl, looking inter- 
should have been carried back to captivity.” { ested. ‘*T would like to know what I am.” a 
‘But you are here,” said the rector, breathing} The rector read from the letter: al 
* more freely. “She has borne her awful fate with a sublime ye 
is “Yes, I am here,” said the girl, ‘penniless courage. I would pledge my life on her inno- ce 
‘and alone. My fricnds stopped in Kentucky. : cence. At the same time, some veil of reserve, at F 
I had but your name between me and despair.” ’ times a curious and freezing indifference, comes si 
“My dear child,” said the rector, now thor-{ over her, which baffles her best friends, That L mM 
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am a rejected lover may account for the fact that § 


I do not quite understand her, Whether it is 
heroic pride or awkward bashfulness, a ‘mauvaise 
honte,’ I do not know. Certainly, while 1 com- 
mend this young beauty and heiress, now deposed 
from her high estate, almost an escaped criminal 


—without the crime—to your pity, 1 tell you, : 


Huntingman, that Alice Fastnesse is a strange 
girl. She may, in a way, disappoint you. Of one 
thing you may be sure: She will always tell you 
the truth, She has no lies,” 


respectfully; for she saw that the rector hesi- 
tated, 


‘Still,’ said the rector, ‘you must live and 
work. We must try to surmount this trouble.’ A 
passing angel might have smiled had he watched 
this young and handsome pair of people, who had 
so fur switched off the usual train of thought as 
to be regretting what is generally supposed to bea 
very great blessing. Yet they were both sincere, 
Beauty is inconvenient must 
assume your secret, give you a false name, rec: 
ommend you, and take the consequences,’’ said 


sometimes, 1 


, the rector, soberly, 
“What else does he say?’ said the girl, } 


‘girl, *“exeept the name, 


“Ho is talking of himself and his ruined } 


hopes, now—that is nothing to you any longer, 
He begs of me to gain you a shelter, a home, a 
profession, if you will, which shall not prevent 
you from enjoying the social consideration to 
which your birth and breeding entitle you, He 
seems to have anticipated this hour?” 

‘Yes, Hugh did not believe in my going to 


Bessie, And he was always afraid I should ate 


/ erness, the other needs a friend, 


tempt the stage, because 1 had so good a thlent for : 
} ness, the white collar, the well-fitting glove, the 
‘ speckless handkerchief, the well-brushed boot, 


private theatricals, 

“And you have thought of that 

“Tf all else fails, | must, Dut 1 know enough 
of the art to know how longa training I should 
need—how poor I should be, T would like to be 
a governess. I can teach little children or a 
young girl. Iam quite sure I know how to do 
that. 
retired life.”’ 

“Ah, my dear young lady, the governess, as 
you understand the term, does not exist in 
America. You would either-be too much or too 


We played together often,” 


9 


And I would not object to the quiet and ; 
> yecommended me, in the Sixth Avenue,’ 


said the 
I never should learn a 


‘There can be no trouble about that,’’ 


new name,’ 

“There is the trouble, But you munt study it, 
Study your part, Here | am—rector of St, 
Swithin’s—recommending a falee uame, It niuat 
be done, If there is any guilt, | assume it, Mise 
Alice Fastnesse, There are two women to whom 
I shall recommend you, The one needs a gove 
By the way, 
where do you sleep to-night? Have you left your 
baggage somewhere ?”’ 

He had not failed to notice her English tidi- 


which, with its strong sole, peeped out from under 
her short skirt. Nor did his masculine eye fuil 
to admire the English Raglan, the well-fitting 
tweed gown, the pretty though rather faded hat 
which crowned her magnificent hair. v 

“TIT have a little lodging to which Bessie 
’ said 
Miss Fastnesse, consulting a card from her 


’ portmonnaie, 


little in the household; and, while a fashionable 


woman does not hesitate to give fifty dollars a | 


month to a cook, she often advertises for a gov- 
erness at twelve dollars a month, and who shall 
eat in the kitchen.” 

‘‘Eat where ?’’ asked Miss Fastnesse. 

‘Or,’’ pursued the rector, ‘you might go into 
a family where there are young men, all of whom 
would fall in love with you; then their mother 
would send you away; you see, your beauty is 
very much in your way.” , 


‘Tt always has been,”’ said the girl, carelessly, ; 


as if she was speaking of some other person. 


The only sign of feeling which she showed was } 


a deepening of the color in her ‘cheeks, as if 
almost a blush of guilt. 


cent pleasure in her own good looks. To Alice 


Fastnesse, youth and beauty had been crimes— > 


signals for misfortune of a most terrible char- 


There was none of ; 
youth’s coquetry, none of the natural and inno- 


The rector’s quick eye saw that, except for 
the card, it was empty. 

‘‘My butler will take you there,” he said. 
“It is a respectable quarter. ‘l'o-morrow, Mrs. 
Branscomb will come—she is my housekeeper— 
to see if you are all right, and to take you 
shopping: you women always want to go shop- 
ping. And allow me’’—hesitating—*‘a little loan, 
of which I will accept payment when you are 
ready. Hugh tells me that you have been Quixoti¢ 
about accepting money. Be so no longer—it is 
a false pride: for, come what will, we men can 
compel Mr. Fastnesse to pay us, if You™cannot— 


you, the heiress—" Ye 
He did not finish his sentence—the girl's 
expression was so full of misery. He took her 


purse from her hand, and filled it. 
‘‘Do not be ashamed. You are too thorough- 


bred a person to not know that this is not 
charity: it is the cup of water which the wounded 
need not be ashamed to accept.” 

She had known that it must ¢ome to this; but 





| 
| 
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she had not remembered that it could hurt so 
much. 

‘How can I thank you?’ she began. 

“ By not crying, and by not saying a word,” 
said the rector, touching a bell. 

Boggles was at the other end of that bell, if 
indeed so far off. He came in as silently as the 
dew falls. 

** Boggles, a coupé for this lady. And, Boggles, 
you will go on the box, to see her safely home to 
the Sixth Avenue,” 

* Yes, sir,’’ said Boggles, disappearing. 

“To-morrow | shall call on you: meantime, } 
sleep well, and hope,’’ 

“Could I come to church?’ she axked, simply. } 

The rector started. He had forgotten Sunday. 

“Of course, How stupid of me,” he said, 
Mra. Branscomb shall come and fetch you,” | 

* lt is w long time since I have had the oppor- | 
tunity, I have not been in a chureh since I left 
Combe Fustnesse,"’ 

Wer expression changed to that of a hunted ! 
reature as she uttered this word, She broke } 
‘down, 

“Oh! the chureh,”’ she cried, “the church 
where | was baptized and confirmed, where my 
mother lies buried; shall I ever see it again?’ 
And, laying her arms on the table, she burst into 
a heavy fit of weeping. 

The rector laid a light hand on those rich 
braids of hair, and, almost as if at the altar, gave 
her his silent. blessing. 
» God is everywhere,” said he. ‘Come to my 3 
ehurch to-morrow: come to the altar, and accept } 
the hospitality of heaven. Your troubles are not } 
ended; but they shall be lightened, my poor ; 
child.” 


said the rector, ; 


- Coupé at the door, sir,” said Boggles, appear- 
’ comé down, and that we should take her in here. 


ing at this moment. 

The next morning, in a great deal of bonnet, 
and with a mantilla which spoke worlds for the 
respectability of the rector’s housekeeper, Mrs. } 


 ) Branscom) knocked at the three-pair-back which 


hid Alice Fastnesse and her beauty. 
"The faded hat, the English Raglan, and the 
well-brushed boots were all assumed in Mrs. 
Branscomb’s discreet presence, Not one of them 
was fine enongh for the housekeeper to wear; but } 
she felt a sense of awe, she did not, know why, ; 
as the gracious young woman asked and accepted } 
certain services ; and all her prejudices vanished : 
as the girl, taking her Jittle prayer-book, walked } 
by-her side to church, and there took her place } 
in the pew beside her—in that spot where there ; 
should be no distinction of persons. ; 
The rector looked strange and far off to Alice | 


Fastnesse, as she joined in the service. She: 


Ss 


; headaches, Miss Williams has. 


ARIADNE. 





listened as in a dream to the familiar words, the 
hymns, the music, her own rich young voice 
joining in ‘Jerusalem the Golden.”” The sermon 
seemed all addressed to her, and some of his old 
parishioners wondered why Mr. Huntingman had 
chosen such a strange text: 

“ Whom do men say that I am?’ 

But to one troubled and sorrowful heart they 
spoke words of hope and cheer and strength. 
The rector had never preached better than he 


did that day, and, if the “ hearer’s mood is the 
} speaker's opportunity,’ 


’ 


never had preacher a 
better listener, 
CHAPTER ITI, 
Arren a few days’ acquaintance with the new 


‘young lady, the intimacy which shopping breeds, 


and the pleasant sense of proprietorship which 
an elderly and motherly serving-woman gets to 
feel in a young girl, overcame still more Mra, 


} Branscomb, so that soon, with the corner of her 


apron in her hand, she came respectfully into 
her master’s presence, now charged with a high 


‘and a mighty resolution, 


‘Well, what is it?’ said Mr, Huntingman, 
rather impatiently, fearing that the usual com- 
plaint against the cook—or against that baek- 
sliding brother, the butcher—was impending. 

‘It's about the young lady, sir, She ain't 
well; and that is a smelly place where she is— 
gastrous, I am thinking.” 

‘Why, I spent an hour there yesterday, and 
it seemed decent and clean, and Miss— Miss 
Williams was all right.” 

«Yes, sir. The parlor is clean, though mean. 
But the bed-rooms ain’t nice; and she has 
I was going to 
propose, with respect, that Miss Catharine should 


Them three beautiful rooms that ain’t neyer used, 
sir, except when you has the General Convention, 
or them Lord Bishops from England—” 

«© You are a wise woman, Branscomb,’’ said the 


‘rector, ‘‘and I thank you for the suggestion. 


I will write to Miss Catharine to-day; and, if 


, she can come, I will ask Miss Williams to be my 


guest until she gets a situation as governess. 
You can put the rooms in order for the ladies.’’ 

The Reverend Tilton Huntingman had a sister, 
fifteen years older than himself, who had done 
much for him) Catharine was one of those 
strong and unselfish New England women, who 
had faced the responsibility, when her father’s 
fortune gave out, of attending to the education of 
her young brother, The old homestead at 
Sycamore Bridge had been sold when she was a 
young girl, and she and this young boy were left 
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THE LOST 
to face the world with but scanty means. She 
tauglit school bravely, took care of him, was his 
Providence, and then, the tide turning, he, the 
successful and gifted clergyman, had assumed the 
grateful task of taking care of her. The first use 


PRR mer 





' he made ot his prosperity was to take her to 


Europe , the second, to put her at the head of his 
house 

But this last plan had not succeeded. Catha- 
rine, with the best intentions, worried him, She 
would ask if he had changed his stockings when 
he came in with wet feet. She would advise blue 
pills and mustard-plasters, If he was at the | 
head of an important parish, he was still the 
little boy whom she had reared, loved, tended, 
and watched over, She could not make hin | 
elue. { 

He finally asked her if she would not have a! 
wax effigy of him made, which she could plaster, 
pill, and patch up at her leisure, letting him alone, 
This was his great cruelty, It hurt her, Then 
there were others, and more subtile differences, 
She was of a sterner moral constitution than he 
was, Catharme had not a lazy bone in her body, 
Tilton had several, She was of a more Puritan 
He arrived at moral and men-* 
tal conclusions from different standpoints, With 
Catharine there was but one road, and that a very 
narrow one, 

So, as man and woman, they had not been at 
Loving each other vastly, with mutual 
respect, and with all the ties of gratitude binding 
them together, they, still, by that curious law of 
contending generations behind them, rasped each 
other. Catharine was the first to see it, and the 
generous one to propose a change, 

“Tilton,” she said, after a humiliating war 
of words, ‘‘I want a little home in the country, } 
where I can go and sulk in my own way. May I } 
have it?” ? 

He looked at her a moment. ‘So you want to } 
leave me, do you? Well, who is to take care of } 
me?” 

‘You are big enough to take care of yourself. ; 
Get me a little home in the country. If we pay } 
each other visits, and never, live in the same ; 
house, we may get on better.” 

There was a quality in her brother which } 
Catharine did not understand—something which ° 
always baffled her. She never knew how much } 
this proposition hurt him. But, the month fol- 


conscientiousness, 


lowing .this conversation, which happened in 

May, he asked her to take a journey with him to 
Sycamore Bridge, their old home. Without say- i 
ing a word as to their destination, he had driven 
her to the door of her new possession. She found 
~.the house of her childhood painted, polished up, 





; 
‘ 


> missed him. 
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with curtains hanging in the windows—all very 
pretty. He walked silently to the old familiar 
gate: pushing it open, he said: - 

‘Catharine, this is yours—your home for life.” 

She could never tell the story without a twiteh- 
ing about her firm old mouth, It was a return 
for the years of drudgery. And when they got 
inside, and she found her mother’s picture on the 
wall, and some of the old furniture, and she recog- 
a thoughtful study of her comfort 


there had been, she threw her arms around his 


nized what 


neck, 

They will say we are queer, Tilton: you to 
live alone in New York, and | to live alone up 
here; but we know we love each other, dear, 
don't we?” 

*] have one condition to make, Catharine,’ 
said he: “you are to come to me whenever L send 
for you," 

‘ You,’’ she said; * but you are past the mensles 
You don't need we,’ 
1 have always a tendeney to 
You know, Catha- 
I shall get in a scrape twice a 
1 think I notice that it comes round about 
as often as that; and you must pull me out, ag 


and the whooping-cough, 

‘Not entirely, 
whooping-cough of the mind, 
rine, my failing: 
year, 


you have always done,” 
It was true; the rector of St. Swithin's was 
impulsive, He had a lack of that New England 
common sense, of which his sister was so com- 
pact, 
And he went home to his work alone, 


He did need her, more than she knew, 

Grand, 
overwhelming, and all-absorbing as it was, the 
rector missed Catharine, and more than she 
With her, life in her own village, 
in her own house, with its agreeable cares, per- 


; haps—alas, must we own it?—the importance 


which she enjoyed in that smaller sphere—all 
She felt 
relieved that she did not see Tilton dawdling 
over his sermon, putting it off till the last minute; 
never getting over the fear that he would not be 
ready. It was always ready, and eloquent, and 
inspiring, on Sunday morning. But she listem@dy 
always with fear and trembling. What if he 
should break down? 


were agreeable to the ex-school-mistress. 


Now Mr. Laffern, her present rector, was @ 
well-regulated bit of commonplace, ‘but‘he was off 
her mind, so Catharine enjoyed him more | * 

Tilton had liked to see her work-basket on 
the table; to watch her neat elderly well-dressed 
figure; to admire the gray hair, brushed back 
from her well-shaped head. If she had worried 
and badgered him, she was still mother, wife, 
sister to him, in bringing into bis lifeGtsonly 

And he felt ashamed ‘6f him- 


inine element. “BD 
that he did not know how to treat her, so 
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that-she would be happy—she who had given her 
youth to him, 

However, their visits to each other were fre- 
quent, and, in spite of the insulting image of the 
wax figure, he always sent for her when he had 
an influensa, 

Why had he not thought of her, when Alice 
Fastnesse first came to him? Why, when he was 
suggesting to her to take a false name? Why, in 


nate woman a place? 

Perfiaps, because a certain fibre of the brain 
had suggested that Catharine's stern sense of 
truth would have rejected the means which he 
took to an end, 


There was just that difference between them. } 


“Amen,’’ said the rector to himself, “If it is 
asin, | assume it. 1 will help this ehild,”’ 

So he sat down and wrote two letters, The 
first was this: 


“My Dpan CaTnanine: 

I want you for a long visit. You must shut up 
your house; give up Laffern and his high church, 
and come to me. I have got a young woman on my 


whose relatives have behaved badly. She is sent 
to me by Hugh McLagen—you remember thie 
young Englishman you so much liked at St. 
Maurity? He has the highest opinion of her. 
I must get her a place as a governess, and I must 
have her here. Branscomb says: ‘ Miss Catha- 
rine must be invoked.’ Iam sorry to say she is 


very beautiful. Please come down, and attend | 
to it all for me; my sermons are behindhand. : 


Remember the tenure on which you hold your 
estate, and come to me. Ever faithfully, 
TILTON. 


P. S.—I forgot to add that she is called Ottilie ; 


Williams.”’ 


The other letter was written to a Mrs. Satterlie. 
There were those who said that this lady was 
the romance of the Reverend T, Huntingman’s 
life. That he had known her and loved her in 


his youth, and that her scorn had developed in ‘ 
him a distaste for the society of women. There } 


was always a singular sort of acquaintance 


between them, although she was, according to ; 


the single ladies of his congregation, a very 
ineligible friend for the rector. 

If there was a blot in his scutcheon at St. 
Swithin’s, it was his friendship for Mrs. Satterlie, 
It was one of hig periodical whooping-coughs, It 
‘was.a spasmodic disease with him, 

However, he knew, or thought he did, his ow 
business, and certainly he did as he pleased, 


’ confidential, 
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he wrote to Mrs. Satterlie—but never mention 


( this to the sewing-society of St. Swithin's; 


i“ Dran Amy: 


I have concluded to give some receptions in the 
evenings of February, to introduce a well-born 
young English girl, who is sent to me by her 
friends, She has had terrible misfortunes, which L 
shall not enter into here, Perhaps to you | may 


the dilemma of getting this hunted and unfortus } mention some of them ay, pleter niperine we 
: be here to chaperone her, The poor girl is all 


right. She wants to be a governess, Now | want— 
between ourselves—that these receptions should 


‘ have a fashionable and social air, not exclusively 


» 


S churchly, Will you manage it for me? Make out 


a list, ete, ? IT will call and see you to-morrow, 
Meantime, until all is arranged, consider this 
Always yours, 
Tinton HunvinamMan, 
P. S.—I forgot to mention that the young 
woman is called Ottilie Williams.” 


Thus having, man-like, shaken off the heaviest 


} part of his burden on two women, the Reverend 
‘ Tilton Huntingman returned to his study of the 


: ; i .) fathers, 
hands, and you know I believe in the celibacy of } gre 


the clergy. She is an unfortunate creature, : : 
Lary , 
‘ got her card to the rector’s receptions, ‘* I do not 


** Well,’’ said Miss Hannah Atchison, when she 


\ believe that he is so determined upon remaining 
an old bachelor as he says he is. All will go 
well if he does not invite Amy Satterlie. But, if 
he does, he will lose his hold on St. Swithin’s.”’ 

What would Miss Hannah have said, could she 
have known that to Mrs. Satterlie alone was she 
indebted for her invitation ? 


§ 


5 


Shocked beyond measure as she was at being 
; received by Mrs. Satterlie, who*stood smiling at 
{the door with Miss Catharine, Miss Atchison 
‘could not but acknowledge that the rector was 
‘ doing the social business very handsomely. 
Mrs. Levison Lewis was there, and so were Mrs. 
’ Appleby, Mrs. Stacy, and the Brooks family, and 
' Mrs. Delamaine, and all the fashionable men, and 
‘the rosebuds; and the rector, looking very smil+ 
; ing and at his ease, was quite attentive to one of 
| the Brooks family—the youngest and prettiest, 
too. 

But few of the people who flocked to the very 
; handsome rooms of the rectory noticed a quietly- 
dressed but very beautiful girl, who stood near 
} Miss Catharine. Some of the men admiringly 
$ turned twice to look, and two or three were pre- 
; sented, to be received with English phlegm and 
; reserve. 
: Only Mrs. Levison Lewis seemed particularly 
struck with the girl’s air of birth and breeding, | 
as she asked: 

‘* Who is she, Miss Catharine ?”’ 
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“Oh, Miss Ottilie Williams, an English girl, } and on his recommendation. He had taken a 
seeking a position as a governess,’ suid Miss} great risk, He knew it well. Here was a woman, 


Catharine, 


This phrase—* seeking a position as a govern: } 
Fashion passed on—on the } 
other side, ; 

“1 do wish I could forget that Miss Hunting» } 
man had been a school-mistress,’ said Mra, } 
Stacy to Mrs, “It is extremely } 
natural, however, that I should have said: ‘Who } 
is that good-looking girl in dark-blue?’ And ; 
then, when | had asked to be introduced to her, ; 


she suid; ‘She is looking for a position as a 


oss''-—was enough, 


Delamaine, 


I said: ‘Then I don't want to know } 
her, for 1 have no young children; and 1 hate 
anybody who has anything to do with education,’ 
Of course, that offended Miss Huntingman,” 

1] should think so!” 
‘What an aristocratic-looking woman that English 
girl is!’ 

And then they forgot all about her. Life is 
too crowded, too full of individual schemes, in 
New York, for anybody to know much about 
anybody else. 


governess,’ 


suid Mrs. Delamaine. 


Mothers are thinking of their 
daughters; young married women are thinking, } 
planning, working for themselves; everybody in 
society has a scheme—and society is a profoundly 3 
selfish institution. The women, however, were } 
full of their handsome «rector and his new 
departure, these guests of his. 


Many a one} 
looked about the rectory with an. eye of appro- 
priation. He.was not a bad parti, the rector, in 
any sense. He was the object of their notice 
and attention. Nor did they fail to abuse him, 
while praising this good: supper, his excellent 
wines, his very gr@at social acumen in his choice > 
of guests, for his one very great mistake in 
having ‘asked Mrs. Satterlie to receive for him”’ 
—but “no man i§ perfect, not even a rector’’— } 
little aware that Amy Satterlie had ordered the § 
supper—and that, if it was a success, to her and 
to her alone was it all due. 

How little do we know, in this world, what 


5 


hand pulls the string which lifts the curtain! } 
And of the hundreds who passed through his } 
well-lighted rooms, how few noticed the stranger } 
who was within his gates. 

The Reverend Tilton was, however, shooting 
at long-range. 

The outside of his social cup and platter being } 
thus clean, how was the inside? 

He hag put. Miss Catharine on guard. She 
was to study—and who could do it better ?—the 
moral and the intellectual qualities of Miss} 
Ottilie Williams, with a view to the safe entrust- 
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ment to her care of the future wives and mothers } taught. 
of America, 


She was to go out as a governess, } 


charged with a dreadful crime—an escaped erim- 


inal, she might be called—of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing, except that she had charmed 
him, and had touched his heart, Coming only 
on the recommendation of aman who loved her 
wildly, hopelessly; a woman in whose history 
there were strange lapses, Whose character was to 
even her best friends a veiled mystery ; who was 
enveloped in a network of circumstantial evidence 
which even she did not understand; and he, the 


: trusted rector of St, Swithin’s, was to recommend 


her to some careful mother, as the care-taker of 
her flock, the trusted teacher of her daughter, 
the inmate of her household. 

As he thought of all this, the Reverend Mr, 
Huntingman tore his hair, and determined to ask 
her if she would not try some other profession, 
and relieve him of responsibility. Unfortunately 
for his resolution, she was now an inmate of his 
household; making every meal a feast—lighting 
up the breakfast-table and dinner-table; playing 
for him in the evening; bringing her drawing- 
materials into the parlory reading to him and 
to Miss Catharine with her exquisite voice. Her 
little hat hung on his hat-rack, beside his own, 
She took long English walks with him. She lefts 
her pretty fans and handkerchiefs about. She 
introduced a delicious confusion—which the 
artistic part of his nature delighted in-— 
amongst the furniture in the parlor; and yet, 
his truly good heart told him—every day and 
every hour—she also asserted herself as the 
model of a well-educated well-trained young 
English gentlewoman. The thoroughness of her 
breeding came out in this familiar intercourse 
every hour. 
teacup to her lips in the morning, until the last 
hour of the evening, when after prayer she bade 
him good-night—standing, chatting, with a book 
in her hand, or her arm in that of Miss Catharine 
as the two prepared to leave him for the night 
never did the rector fail to see something admir4 
able in her—her reserve, her siimplicity, her 
elegance, her cultivated speech, and her truly 
religious devotion—her truth. 

‘‘She will bea treasure in any household in 
America,” said he to himself. “And yetand 
yet—am I doing right? I will ask Catharine 
what she thinks of her.”’ 

Catharine grew to like her more and more, 
There was ao stately simplicity about this young 
woman which the school-mistress had not fouiid 
in the fashionable girls whom she had formerly) 
Nor did the belles in: the great con: 
gregation of St. Swithin’s impress her always: 


Trom the moment that she put her 
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ween 





favorably. She was not fond of young girls. 
She thought them self-conscious, vain, greedy 
of admiration, excessively calculating, looking 
out for an establishment. Low down in her 


heart there was hidden, under Miss Catharine's , 
plain gown, the romance of Rebecca, of Juliet, 
of Isabella; and she delighted to find that in | 


Ottilie Williams there was the same unpractical 


belief in a possible Romeo, which had been at : 
once the bane and the glory of Miss Catharine's ' 
For Miss Catharine might } 


single - blessedness. 
have married many a well-to-do Thomas, Richard, 
or Henry, whose only defect had been that they 


bore no resemblance whatever to a paladin or } 
; 


& poet, 


The elderly woman and the young girl had | 


found each other out on this point. It is a strong 
bond of union between two people, this wildly 
unpractical romance, ‘I should like her entirely, 
if 1 could understand her,’’ said Catharine to her 
brother. 
a hard and cruel coldness, an icy reserve, 1 
fee) as if 1 had never known her, as if she were 
somebody else, She is thoroughly taught—I 
wish I had had her tratning—she is the most fasei- 
nating of human beings at times, I never heard 
her utter an opinion that I could object to; and 
yet—and yet—she changes so—sometimes I think 
she looks as if she could commit a murder!” 

“Why, Catharine, what a speech !” 
brother, 

“Yes, Tilton, it sounds very extravagant, I 
acknowledge it; but I wonder—do you know—if 
any of hor family were mad? Ottilie Williamea is 
an inexplicable problem to mo,” 

*You must remember that she has suffered 
much cruel wrongs and dreadful mortifications— 
shocks which might have alienated a strong mind,” 
said the rector, 

“Aro you sure that you know her whole his- 
tory?’ asked his sister, looking at him earnestly, 

* Quite sure,’ said he, calmly. 
her lost place in the world, the severed ties of 
home and fortune, the cruelty of fute—these are 


‘But sometimes there comes over her 


said her 


all broken chords: they produce a discord in } 
A strong brave character trying to 
make a new place in this strange existence of } 


her mind, 
ours, which is a problem to all of us. We shall 
help her, shall we not, Catharine?” 

“Of course we shall, 
come and live with me, 
Sho says she must work—end work hard, Sho 
says that unless she works she cannot live,” 

While these better angels of hers were thus 
talking of her, the tempost-tossed wanderer way 
enjoying the calm and regular life of the rectory, 


asshe had never hoped to enjgy anything again, | 


aw 


"* 


Regret for | 


I have asked her te | 
But she has declined, } 


ARIADNE, 


’ The new name had begun to enter into her con- 
sciousness, She called herself Ottilie Williams, as 
‘a young bride writes and rewyites the unfamiliar 
‘ yet sweet strange surname. It was a new shelter, 
a cloak from the storm, a warm and well-lighted 
room, far away from that house of the haunted 
tapestry. It shut out the hideous past, and, with 
that strong love of life and enjoyment of the 
present which cannot be blotted out at twenty, 
there came hours, days of swectest happiness. 

The rector did not touch her heart, but he 

; pleased all that was best in her intellect. He 
assumed, perhaps from self-defense, an air of 
mild authority, which placed her at her ease. 
. She was his guest, his ward, his child, thrown on 
his most sacred care. What he did, or what he 
now had left undone, he felt keenly was to make 
> or mar her fortunes forever. He had asked her 
to be his guest for three months, and at the end 
of that time she should have her place, her 
employment. He did not tell her that in that 
time he was studying her, that he meant this 
period to be her letter of introduction to the 
world, The rectory was a coign of vantage. 
The recommendation of himself and Miss Catha- 
rine—what could it not command for a young 
girl? 

Meantime, he wrote to England and to the 
West, He found that she had told him the truth 
in every respect, 

CHAPTER III, 

“T onon said to you, Miss Ottilie, that I knew 
one woman who wanted a governess, another who 
needed a friend; to both of them | would recom 
mend you, Have you any idea, in looking back 
upon your brief social experience, to whom I 
} referred ?” 

; “Yos, Mr, Huntingman, I think I know. You 
‘ referred to Mra, Lewis and to Mrs, Satterlie,’’ 
j “Mrs, Lewis has written to you, to ask you to 
undertake the education of her daughter. Shall 
you nooept ?"’ 

; © Yes, with your approval.” 

‘T need not tell you that I have hoped that this 
might come about as it has done, unsolicited. 
Mrs. Lewis—it is a strange coincidence—had 
written to me, asking if I could find for her an 
| English governess, on the very day you came to 
my house, The evening receptions, at which you 
mot her, here, enabled her to see for herself if 
you, externally, pleased her, Miss Ottilie You 
have several other patrons similarly pleased,” 

And the rector took from his pocket a paper, 
which, on unfolding, revealed a long list of 
names, 

Do these people ask you for my history ?'’ said 
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THE LOST 
she, with that strange look which Miss Catharine 
did not like. 

“They do. And T have said that they must 
content themselves with my own and my sister’s 
endorsement—that you have had great misfor- ; 
tunes, which I shall not reveal.” 

Ottilie Williams got up and walked to the 


window, and looked out upon a stormy sky. It } 


was late in the afternoon of a cold wintry day. 
Yet there was a streak of light in the west, and 


a little new moon hung over the city roofs, the } 


nearest approach to a horizon. 


“It is a good omen,”’ said she, ‘It is the eve 
of a brighter day.” 


And with a grace—an Old World grace— 


which the rector could not forbid or anticipate, 


she took his hand, and raised it to her lips. 

It was on repacking her trunks to leave for 
Mrs. Lewis’s that our heroine missed an import- 
ant paper. It was an account of her trial, and 
had been drawn up for her by a London solicitor 
at the instigation of her good friend, Hugh 
McLagen, who told her to take it with her, and 
to keep it by her, He knew well that the day 
might come when impertinent questions would 
be asked, and when she would need this official 
endorsement. 

She had kept it carefully by her all through 
her Western experience. 
it in her little room at her first lodging; and, as 
memory often plays a secondary part, and comes | 
to us like a careless servant bringing some 
neglected message, memory now told her that} 
she had left it in one of the small drawers of a 
rickety bureau in that same lodging, She was 
“rightly ashamed of her carelessness, and did not 
dave to tell Miss Catharine, 

But, when the hour came for hor walk, she 
slipped out of the house alone, and sped to the 
Sixth Avenue, where she found the slovenly 
landlady cleaning the door-steps, 

This functionary entered on seeing her, and 
closed the door on her, 

You have come just in time, Miss Williams,” 
said she, smiling blandly, ‘1 was just a-going 
around for you.” 

“Then you have found my paper?’ 
Ottilie, speaking of the thing,which was upper: } 
most in her mind, @ 

“No, no; I didn’t find it... But the new 
gentleman did—thoe new lodggp, the preacher, 
He had your old room, and he was a-sending me 
for you,” 

Ottilic Williams felt her heart stop beating. | 
Hero was a now misfortune, and a dreadful one, ; 
What preacher? 
Someone, vou mean. found some papers, and | 


She remembered seeing 
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‘ whilom landlady stood. 


}one; but I can bent you. 


you better when you are so red, 
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asked you who had occupied the room?’ she 
inquired, with a trembling voice. 

Her question was answered by the soft footfall 
of a slippered foot, on the other side of the mean 
little street-parlor, in which the poor girl and her 
A moment more, and a 
man entered. 

The girl looked up in dismay, and encountered 
the sinister face of the Mormon—lHanson— 
Bessie’s husband, her dreadful foe. 

Whew she had first seen this man, he had 
seemed to her a rough and independent farmer— 
such as many an emigrant from the Old World 
soon learns to become when he tastes the unusual 
new dignity of ownership, a landed proprietor. 

Now he looked a smooth and perfect Maworm ; 
and she noticed that he wore a white cravat and 
some sort of a clerical outfit. 

“‘Good-day, Miss Alice Fastnesse,’’ said he, 
speaking the name very slowly and clearly; and, 
as he did so, the obsequious landlady stepped 
out, and he locked the door, 

“You got away from me once, didn't you?” 
said he. 
do it again, 


“But it will go hard with you if you 
Our blessed faith gives us a great 
power over the souls of men and women, and 
straight to their 
IT have become one of the traveling saints 


sometimes it leads us right 
bodies, 
now, and Teame on here to get a party of con. 
verts, They will go, under my care, to Salt Lake 
City, What should I do but find this precious 
rominder of you in this very house; and our 
landlady told me where you had gone to your 
fine clergyman'’s, T walked round and looked 
into his windows last night. You are a knowing 
Now, Alice, let's be 
friends, If IT peach on you, what you say won't 
do you any good; and, if you marry me, you 
shall be a Mormon queen, and there won't be 
any talk of poisun, or of murder, or anything,’ 


Stop!’ said the girl, rising, ‘You cannot 


: force me to follow you here; this is not that wild 
{and lawless prairie, where I had no friond but 


your true wife—my poor Bessie, Here I ean 
appeal to the police—'’ 

The man gave a loud laugh, and looked at her 
admiringly. 

‘You are a handsome one,’’ he said, ‘1 like 
But you are 
entirely in my power now, and I give you five 
minutes to decide if you will go willingly with me, 


or if I shall gag you and tie your hands,. This 


} house is full of my Mormons, and we have every 


power of carrying off our converts, whether they 
want to go or not; if you'll be a refractory 


‘convert, the law protects me,” 
Ottilie Williams remembered theny when it was 
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too late, that she had not spoken of her departure 
to either the rector or his sister, and that she } 
would not be missed for hours, She must parley. 

“And you would do Bessie this wrong?’ said 
she. ‘Hanson, you were an honest fellow when 
you left England, What has changed you so?” 

She turned to the window. It was a low one, 
very near the sidewalk. She looked out. 

‘* Love,”’ said the brute; ‘love for you. I will 
marry you, Alice, and Bessie shall wait on you. 
You shall be the favorite wife.’ He stepped 
nearer to her. She hardly heard him as he went 
on: for, looming on her vision, was a sight—the 
most hopeful, the most providential interposition 
—she could hardly believe it:. there was Mrs. 
Branscomb, coming from Jefferson Market, with 
a basket on her arm. Some delicacy, too fine for 
anyone's choosing bul her own, was needed for 
the dinner, and she had gone for it herself. Here } 
she was, within six feet of the sidewalk. } 

Q 
} 


Ottilie Williams seemed then, to herself, to be 
indeed two persons—faint, sick, almost voiceless, 
she was still inspired with a sudden thought. 

*‘Hanson,’’ said she, ‘‘if you love me, get me } 
a glass of water. I am fhint—” ; 

The Mormon leader was still a man. He not } 
only adored this creature, but he stood in awe of 
her. He obeyed her, and, taking the key out of 
his pocket, he dashed into the inner room to get } 
the water. } 

What were the feelings of the respectable } 
Branscomb, as she reached the sidewalk, and took } 
a look up at the lodging-house window, to see 
‘her young lady”’ throw open the window and } 
wave her handkerchief. ‘Come! come!’’ said } 
she. “I am in danger. Come and alarm the } 
police !”’ 

There was no policeman within sight. But } 
Branscomb needed none. Her ponderous person } 
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was within the door, and her yoice had sounded 
an alarm which gathered a crowd behind her 
before Hanson had returned with the glass ¢ 
water. He was scarcely surprised to see the 
window open. It was the first thought of a faiut- 
ing lady, he knew; and he respected Alice Fast- 
nesse for her high-bred weakness. 

He came very near being caught, but not quite. 
He had time to turn inquiringly to her, to see her 
triumphant expression, to hear the noise outside, 
as Mrs. Branscomb belabored the door, when the 
landlady caught him by the tails of his coat, and 
pulled him into the inner room, locking in her 
turn the door on the outer side. 

“Run for your life, through the back yard, 
or they will tear you to pieces,” said she. She 
had rescued thieves and other scelerats before. 
Before, however, he had thus ignominiously 
retreated, he took the paper out of his pocket, 
and shook it in the face of this hunted girl; and, 
at that moment, Mrs. Branscomb’s foot came 
through the panel of the door. 

Hanson, however, in the melée, escaped, and 
took the paper with him. It was Mrs. Brans- 
comb’s pleasant duty to assume that her fainting 
charge had been-robbed, to put the house under 
the surveillance of the police, to convey her home 
in a cab, before she asked a question. 

And, strange to say, before they reached the 
rectory, Mrs. Branscomb had given her word to 
the young lady that she would not mention this 
occurrence to the rector or his sister, saying: 

“It would only trouble them unnecessarily,” 

“T know it; but you must promise me never 
to go there again alone, Miss Ottilie,’’ said Mrs. 
Branscomb. ‘I never did like the looks of that 
house. I believe it is a thieves’ den, and I am 
glad I made the rector bring you home.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE BETTER LAND. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





We weep for those who go before, § 
From love and friendship torn, 

And think we show our love the more 
The longer that we mourn. 

Yet is not theirs the happier fate ? 
Will we not understand 

They only go before, and wait 
There, in that better land? 


For us remain the toils and cares, 
The never-ending strife, 

The saddened heart that oft despairs, 
The weariness of life, 





Deceit, and wrong, and treachery— 
Oh! try to understand 

From these forever they are free 
There, in that better land! 


Life is a training-school—no more! 
What we call death is birth. 

They only live who go before: 
We only wait on earth, 

Then why such grief? Of death such dread? 
Can we not understand ? 

For us, not them, tears should be shed— 
There, in that better land! 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





I was a-settin’ by the fire, last Tuesday morn- { if you'll believe it, he hadn’t much more than 
in’, a-mendin’ Josiah’s vest—one of the pockets } sot down, when he says to me right there, in the 
had give out, and it was frayed round the edges. } middle of the forenoon, and right to my face— 

And I sot there a-sewin’ on that fray, peaceful } the mean, miserable, low-lived scamp, says he, 
and calm as the weather—or the outside of that} right there in broad daylight, and without 
vest, which was farmer’s-satin, and very smooth blushin’ or anything—says he: 
and shinin’. } “I called this morning, mum, to see if I 

I had got my.work all done up slick as a pin. ) couldn’t sell you a feller.” 

The floor glittered like yellow glass, the stove; ‘Sell mea feller?” I jest made out to say, for 
shone a agreeable black, a good dinner was | I was fairly paralyzed by his impudence. “Sell 
a-cookin’. And I sot there happy, as I say, for ; me a feller?” 

though, when I had done so much work that } “Yes, I have got some of the best kind they 
mornin’, if that vest had belonged to anybody— } make, and I didn’t know but I could sell you 
else, it would have seemed like a stent to me, I } one.” 

didn’t mind it, for it was for my Josiah, and love } Says I, gettin’ my tongue back : 

makes labor light—light as day. Safes Buy a feller? You ask me, at my age, and 

I was jest a-thinkin’ this, and a-thinkin’ that } with my respectability, and after carryin’ round 
though I had jest told Josiah, from a sense of } such principles as I have been a-carryin’ round 
duty, ‘that he had broke that pocket down by ; for years, you ask me to buy a feller?” 
luggin’ round so much stuff in it, and there was «Yes, I didn’t know but you would want one. 
no sense in a man’s actin’ as if he could carry } I have got the best kind there is made.” 
round a hull carload of things in his vest-pockets.”’ “Tll let you know, young man,” says I, “I'll 

Though I had spoken to him thus, from a sense } let you know that I have got a feller of my own, 
of duty, tryin’ to keep him straight and upright has good a one as was ever made, and I have had 
in his demeener—still I was a-thinkin’ how i for twenty years and over.” 
pleasant it was to work for them you loved, and{ ‘Wal, mum,’’ says he, with that stiddy deter- 
that loved you, for though he had snapped me } mined way of his’n, ‘a feller that you have had 
up considerable snappish, and said ‘he should } for twenty years must be out of gear by this 
carry round in his pockets as much as he was a } time.”’ 
min’ ter, and if I didn’t want to mend it, I could} ‘Out of gear?” says I, speakin’ up sharp. 
let it alone.”’ ; «You will be out of gear yourself, young man, 

And had throwed it down in the corner, and } if I hear any more such speeches out of your 
slammed the door considerable hard when he went ; head.’’ 
out—=still I knew that this slight pettishness was }  «] hope -you will exeuse me, mum,”’ says he, 
only the light bubbles that rises above the spark- in that patien& way of his’n. ‘If, ain’t my 
lin’ wine—I knew his love for me lay pure and { way to run down anybody else’s féllers.”’ 
clear and sparklin’ on the very depths of his} ‘Wal, I guess you hadn’t better try it agin, 
soul, ‘ ; in this house,” says I, warmly. “I guess you 

I was a-settin’ there thinkin’ about it, and } hadn’t better fry it—it won’t be very healthy for 
thinkin’ how true love, such as mine and his’n, ! you.” 
glorified a earthly existence—when all of a sud-} “Can’t I sell you some other attachment, 
den I heerd a rap come onto the kitchen-door } mum? I have got ’em of all kinds,” 


, 


} 
right behind me, and I says: ; «Sell me another attachment? No, sir, you 


“Come in.’ And a tall slim feller entered, can’t sell me another attachment. My attach- 
with light hair, and sort o’ thin, and a patient } ment is as firm and endurin’ as the rocks, and 
determined countenance onto him. A sort of a has always been, and. is one not to be bought and 
persistent look to. him, as if he wasn’t one to be } sold.’’ 
turned round by trifles. I didn’t dislike his ‘‘T presume yours was good in the day of ’em, 
looks a mite, at first—and sot him a chair. mum, but they must be old-fashioned. I have 


But little did I think what was a-comin’. For, } the very best and newest attachments of all 
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kinds. But I make a specialty of my fellers. } 
You'd better let me sell you a feller, mum.” 3 
I declare for’t, my first thought was to turn 
him right out-doors, and shut the door in his face. | 
And then agin I thought—I am a member of the 
meetin’-house. I must be patient and long suf- 
ferin’, and maybe here is a chance for me to do 
good. ‘Thinks I, if I was ever eloquent in a good 
cause, I must be now. I must convince him of 
the nefuriousness of his conduct. And if soarin’ $ 
in eloquence can do it, why, I must soar. And so j 
I begun. 
Says I, wavin’ my right hand in a broad: 
soarin’ eloquent wave: ‘‘ Young man, when you } 
talk about buyin’ and sellin’ a feller, you are 
talkin’ on a solemn subject. Buyin’ and sellin’ 
attachments! Buyin’ and sellin’ fellers! It 
ain't nuthin’ new to me: I’ve heern tell of such 
things; but little did I suppose it was a subject 
I should ever be tackled on. } 
«But I have heern of it. I have heern of 
women sellin’ themselves to the highest bidder, 
with a minister for a auctioneer and salesman. 
I have heern of fathers and mothers sellin’ beauty 
and innercence and youth to wicked old age for 
money—sellin’ ’em right in the meetin’-house, : 
under the very shadow of the steeple. 
«Jonesville ain’t the only village where God’s 
holy temple has been polluted by money-changers 
and them that sell doves. Many a sweet little § 
dove of a girl is made, by her father and mother, } 
and other old money-changers, to walk up to Ged’s ; 
holy altar and swear to a lie. They think her } 
tellin’ that lie makes the infamous bargaingmore ; 
sacred—makes the infamous life they have drove 


her into more respectable. ; 


«There was One who cleansed from such 
accursed traffic the old Jewish Temple: but ' 
He walks no more with humanity. If He} 
did, would He not walk up the broad aisles of : 
our orthodox churches in Amegican cities, and } 
release these doves, and overthrow the nefarious ; 
plots of these money-changers? But let me tell 
em that, though they can’t see Him, He is there, ° 
and the lash of His righteous wrath will surely 
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} ears. 
; three, or even one pair of ears besides my own, 
>} 1 couldn’t have believed ’em—lI never could have 
: believed that any human critter, male or female, 


> taneous, or not at all. 
; to advance one step towards any feller in the 
; way of courtship—havin’ no occasion for it, bein’ 











“What you say, madam, is very true, and 
even beautiful and eloquent; but time is valuable 
to me, and, as I said, I stopped here this mornin’ 
to see if I couldn’t sell—”’ 

“I know you did; I heerd you with my own 
If it had come to me through two or 


would have dared to stand up before me and try 
to sell me a feller. Sell a feller to me? Why, 
even in my young days, do you s’pose I would 
ever try to buy a feller? 

‘No, sir; fellers must come free and spon- 
Never was I the woman 


one that had more offers than I knew what to do 
with, as I often tell my husband, Josiah Allen, 
now, in our little differences of opinion. Time 


:and agin, as I tell him, I might have married, 
; but hung back. And never would I have mar- 
‘ ried—never—had not love gripped holt of my 
; very soul, and drawed me along up to the 
: marriage-altar. 


T loved the feller I married, and 
he was the only feller in the hull world for me.” 

Says he, in that low gentle tone, and lookin’ 
modest and patient as a lily, but as determined 
and sot as ever a iron tea-kettle was sot onto a 
stove: 

«You are under a mistake, mum—” 

Says I: “Don’t you tell me that agin, if you 
know what is good for yourself. I guess I knew 
my own mind. I was past the age of whifffin’ 
and foolin’ round. I married that feller from 
pure love, and no other reason under the heavens. 
For there wasn’t any other reason, only jgst that, 
why I should marry him.” 

I stopped for breath. Then I says agin, 
in tones that was witherin’ enough to wither 
him : 

«The idee of sellin’ me a feller!” 

But the chap didn’t look withered a mite; he 
stood there, firm and immovable, and says he: 

JT didn’t mean no offense, mum.  Sellin’ 


descend, not upon their bodies, but upon their } attachments is what I get my livin’ by. And 





«ta stop to collect breath. 


guilty souls, teaching them how much more } one of your neighbors told me that your feller 
terrible it is to sell a life, with all its rich dower; was a old one, and sort o’ givin’ out, and I 
of freedom, happiness, purity, immortality.” >have got’em with all the latest improvements, 
Here my breath give out: for I had used my ; and—and she thought mebby I could sell you 
very deepest principal tone, and it uses up a} one.” 
fearful amount of wind, and is tuckerin’ beyond ; ‘**You miserable coot, you,”’ says T, ‘do you 
what anyone could imagine of tucker: you have} stop your impudent talk, or I will holler to 
What do you s’pose I want with another 


’ 


$ Josiah. 


‘And. he looked at me with that same stiddy, ‘feller? Do you s’pose I'd swop Josiah Allen 
patient, modest look of his’n; and says he, in forall the fellers that ever swarmed on the globe? 
that low tie voice : 


; What do you spose I care for the latest improve- 
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ments? If a feller was made of pure gold from / new ones sot in. And I could cover his head 
head to feet, with diamond eyes and a ruby nose ‘over with red curls, or I could paint it black, 
—<o you:s’pose he would look as good to me as and paste transfer-flowers onto it. I could have 
Josiah Allen does ? ; @ sot flower sot right on the top of his bald head, 
“And I would thank the neighbors,” says I, ‘ and a trailin’ vine runnin’ round his forward. Or 
warmin’ up more and more, ‘to mind their own ‘ I could trim it round with tattin’, if I wanted to, 
business, and let my affairs alone. What if he is ‘ and crystal beads. I could repair him up so he 
a-gettin’ old and wore out? Whatif he is a-givin’ » would look gay. But do you s’pose that any arti- 
out? He is always kind o’ spindlin’ in the spring ; ficials that was ever invented, could look so good 
of the year. Some men winter harder than §to me as that old bald head, that I have seen 
others. He is a little tizicky, and breathes hard, ‘ a-shinin’ acrost the table from me for so many 
and his liver may not be the liver it was ‘ years? 
once; but he will come around all right when the; ‘‘I tell you there is memories and joys and 
weather moderates. And mebby they meant to; sorrows a-clusterin’ round that head that I 
hint and insinuate sumthin’ about his bein’ so} wouldn’t swap for the beauty and the treasures 
bald, and losin’ his teeth. ‘ of the world. Memories of happy mornin’s, 
«But Pil let you know, and I'll let the neigh- ; dewy fresh, with cool summer breezes a-comin’ 
bors know, that I didn’t marry that man for hair. ’ in through the apple-blows by the open door, and 
Nor I didn’t marry him for teeth; and a few ; the light of that happy sunrisé¢ a-shinin’ on that 
locks more or less, or a handful of teeth, has no } old bald head, and then glancin’ off into my 
power over that love. That love makes me say, ? happy heart. 
from the very depths of my soul, that my feller ‘There is memories of pleasant evenin’-hours, 
is one of a thousand.” ‘ with the tea-table drawed up in front of the 
“T hain’t disputed you, mum,”’ says he, with ; South-door, and the sweet southern wind a-comin’ 
his firm patient look. ‘‘I dare presume to say ;in, and the tender light of the sunset, and the 
that your feller was good in the day of such { waverin’ shadows of the honeysuckles and 
fellers; but everything has its day. We make ? mornin’-glories fallin’ on us, wrappin’ us all 
fellers far different now.” round, and wrappin’ all of the rest of the world 
Says I, sarkastickly, givin’ him quite a piercin’ ‘ out.” 
look: ‘‘I know they do—I’ve seen ’em.”’ ¢ Mebby the young chap said sumthin’ here; 
‘Yes, they make attachments now very differ- { but it was entirely unbeknown to me, though I 
ent. Yours is old-fashioned. It will give out ‘ thought I heard the murmur of his voice makin’ 
entirely, after a while. What will you do then?” ‘ a sort of tinklin’ accompaniment to my thoughts, 
«« My attachment will never give out.” ‘ sumthjp’ like the babble of a brook a-runnin’ 
« But, mum—” ; along under forest-boughs when the wind with 
“No, you needn’t argue and contend. I say ‘ its might, melody is sweepin’ through ’em. 
it will never give out. It is a heavenly gift, ; Sweet emotions was sweepin’ along with power, 
dropped down from above, entirely unbeknown, ; and couldn’t be stayed. And I went right on, 
True love is not sought after; it comes, and when { not sensin’ a thing round me: 
it comes it stays. Talk about love gittin’ old—{ «There is memories of Sabbath drives in fair 
; 
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love never grows old. Talk about love goin’— ; June mornin’s through the old lane, alder and 
love never goes. That which goes is-not love, { willow fringed, with the brook runnin’ along on 
though it has been called so, time and agin. ; one side of it, where the speckled trout broke 
Talk about love dyin’—why, it can’t die no more the Sunday quiet by dancin’ up through the 
than the souls can in which its sweet light is / brown and golden shadows of the cool water, 


born—”’ ¢and the odor of the pine-woods jest beyond 
‘« Sometimes,” says he, strikin’ in and inter- é comin’ fresh and sweet to us. 
ruptin’, ‘sometimes we repair old fellers.”’ ¢ ‘Memories of how that road and that face 


“Wal, you won’t repair my feller, I can let ‘looked in the week-day dusk, as we sot out for 
you know that. I won’t have him repaired. The ; the revival-meetin’. When the sun had let down 
impudence of the hull idee,” says I, rushin’ off ‘his long bars of gold and crimson and palest 
afresh, ‘‘ goes ahead of anything I ever dreamed ; yellow, and had got over ’em, and sunk down 
of impudence! ; behind *em out of sight. And we could ketch 

“Repair my feller? I don’t want him any glimpses, through the willow-sprays, of these 
different. I want him jest as/he.is. I'd scorn { shinin’ bars a-layin’ down on the gray, /twilight 
to repair him. .I could, if I wanted to. His field. And far away, over the green chills and 
teeth could be sharpened up, what he’s got, and ; ; woods, in the east, the moon .. wrisin’— big 
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and calm and silvery. And we could hear the}; ‘Your remarks are worthy, mum, but some- 
plaintive evenin’-song of the thrush and the crick-; what lengthy,” says he, in a tone of pain. 
et’s happy chirp, till we got nearer the school- ' ‘‘Nearly nine minutes long. But,’ says he, 
house, when they sort o’ blended in with ‘ There is sort o’ bracin’ up agin on both feet, I beg of 
a Fountain filled with blood’ and ‘Come, ye dis- ; ; you not to be too hasty ; I did not come into this 
consolate.’ And the moonlight and Sister Bob- ; neighborhood to make dissensions or broils: I 
bet’s and Sister Minkley’s candles a-shinin’ down } ; merely stated that I got the idee from what they 
and out on that dear old bald head, as his hat fell } ; said—that your feller didn’t work good.” 
off as he helped me out of the wagon. ‘*Didn’t work good? You impudent critter, 
‘*Memories of how I have seen it a-bendin’ } you, what of it—what if he don’t work good? 


over the Word in hours of peace and happiness, } What earthly business is it of your’n or the’ 


and in hours of anxiety and trouble, a-readin’ } neighbors? I guess he is able to lay by for a few 
every time about the eternal hills, and the } days, if he wants to.” 

shadow of the rock, and the everlastin’ arms} ‘‘ You are laborin’ under a mistake, mum.” 
that was a-holdin’ us both up, me and Josiah,;} ‘No, I ain’t laborin’ under no mistake. And 
and the everlastin’ love that was wrappin’ us don’t you tell me agin that Ibe. We have got 
round, helpin’ us onward by these very joys—}a good farm, all paid for, and money out on 
these very sorrows. } interest, and whose business is it whether he 

“Memories of the midnight-lamp lightin’ it ; works all day or don't? When I git to goin’ 
up in the chamber of the sick, in the long lone- } round to see who works and who don’t—and 
some hours before day-dawn. ; when I git so low as to watch my neighbors every 

“Memories of its bendin’ over the sick ones } minute of the time, to find out every minute they 
on happier mornin’s, as he carried em down- } set down—when I can’t find nuthin’ nobler to do, 
stairs in his arms and sot ’em in their old places ; I'll spend my time talkin’ about ben's tecth and 
at the table. ; lettis-seed.”” 

“Memories of how it looked in the glare of) Says he, lookin’ as amiable and patient as a 
the tempest, and under the rainbow when the ; factory-cloth rag-babe, but as determined as a 
storm had passed by. It stands out frm a} weepin’ live one with the colic: 
background of winter snows and summer sun- ; ‘You don’t seem to git my meanin’. I merely 
shine, and has all the shadows and me at wished to remark that I could fix over your feller 
of them seasons a-hangin’ over it. if you wanted me to,” 

“Yes: there is memories of sorrows borne by } Oh, how burnin’ indignant I was. But, all of 
both, and-so made holier and more blessed than } a sudden, down on this seethin’ tumult of anger 
happiness. That head has bent with migg over ; fell this one calmin’ word: ‘ Meetin’-house.’ I 
a little coffin and over open graves, when he } felt I must be calm—calm and impressive. So 
shared my anguish, and when he stood by me} says I: 
under the silent stars—sharin’ my prayers, my} ‘You need not repeat’ your infamous proposal. 
hopes for the future. I say to you agin: That the form where love has 

“That old bald head stands up on the most } sot up his tempje is a sacred form. Others may 
sacred height of my heart like a beacon—the } be more beautiful, and even taller, but they don’t 
glow of the soul shines on it, leve gilds it. } have the same look to ’em. It is one of the 
And do you s’pose any other feller’s head on ; ; strangest things,” says I, fallin’ agin a little ways 
earth could ever look so good to me as that | } down into a revery, ‘it is one of the very sol- 
does? Do you s’pose I will ever have it repaired | emnest things I ever see, how a emotion large and 
upon? Never! I won’t repair him. I won't } boundless enough to fill eternity and old space 
have him dickered and fooled with—not me! itself should all be gathered up and centred 

“He'd look better to me than any other feller | into so small a temple, and such a lookin’ one 
that ever walked on earth, if he hadn’t a tooth } } too, sometimes,” says I, pensively, as I thought 
left in his head or a hair on his scalp. As long } it over, how sort 0’ meachin’ and bashful-lookin’ 
as Josiah Allen has got body enough left to wrap } Josiah Allen was, when I married him; and 
round his soul, and keep it down here on earth, } how small his weight was by the steelyards. But 


my heart is his’n, every mite of it—jest as he is, it is so; curious it can be, but go it is. 

too.” “Why love, like a angel, springs up in. the 
As I stopped, breathless, I see he was a-standin’ } heart unawares, as Lot entertained another, I 

on the other foot, as it were, with his watch—n ! don’t know. If you should ask me why, I'd tell 

big silver oné—in his hand, and gazin’ pensively } you plain that I didn’t know where love come 

onto it. Andghe says: ; from; but if you should ask me where love went 
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to, I should answer agin plain that it don’t go— » by Robly and Blakely, the richest firm in North 
it stays. The only right way for partners to come } America.”’ 
is to come down free gifts from above—free as the ‘*What difference does it make who he belongs 
sun or the showers that fall down in a drouth— to? [don’t care if he belongs to Vanderbilt or 
and perfectly unbeknown like them. Such a love 3 Asterse’s family. Principle—that is what I am 
is oncalculatin’, givin’ all, onquestionin’, onfear- } a-workin’ on. And the same principle that would 
in’—no dickerin’, no holdin’ back lookin’ for } hender me from buyin’ a feller that was poor as 
better chances.”’ ; a snail would hender me from buyin’ one that 
“Yes, mum,” says he, a-twirlin’ his hat round } had the riches of Creshus; it wouldn’t make a 
and standin’ on one foot, some like a patient old } 
gander in the fall of the year. ‘ Yes, mum, what } «As the poet, Mr. Burns, says—I have heerd 
you say is very true; but your eloquent remarks, ; Thomas J. repeat it time and agin—and I always 
your very sociable talk, has caused me to tarry a likedit. I may not get the words exactly right, 
longer period than is really consistent with the ; but the meanin’ is: 
claims of business. As I told you when I first come 
in, I merely called to see if I could sell you—” 
“Yes, I know you did. And a meaner low- 
liveder proposal I never heerd from mortal lips, 
be he male or be he female. The idee of me, 
Josiah Allen’s wife, who has locked arms with 
principle, and has kep’ stiddy company with duty 
for years and years—the idee of me buyin’ a fel- 
ler! I dare presume to say,” says I, more mildly, 
as he took up his hat and little box he had, and 
started for the door—and seein’ I was goin’ to 
get rid of him so soon, I felt softer towards him, 
as folks will towards burdens when they are 
bein’ lifted from ’em—and so I said, says I: “I 
dare presume to say, you thought I was a single ‘ to get dinner, and that was all I cared for. 
woman, havin’ been told, time and agin, that I told Josiah about it, when he come in to din- 
I am young-lookin’ for my age, and fair-com-} ner; and I tell you my eyes fairly snapped, I was 
plected. I won’t think,” says I, feelin’ still } that mad and rousted up about it. But he said: 
softer towards him, as I see him a-openin’ the “He believed it was a sewin’-machine man, 
door, ‘I won’t think for a minute that you knew } and wanted to sell me a feller for my sewin’- 
who it was you made your infamous proposal to. machine. He said he had heerd there was a gen- 
But never, never make it agin to any livin’ ’ eral agent in Jonesville, that was a-sendin’ out 
human bein’, married or single.”’ agents with all sorts of attachments, some with 
He looked real sort o’ meachin’ as I spoke, and ; hemmers, and some with fellers.”’ 
he said, in considerable of a meek voice: - But I didn’t believe a word of it. I believe 
“I was talkin’ to you about a new feller got up ’ he was a mean, low-lived, insultin’ critter. 


mite of difference to me. 


“Rank is only the Epluribus Unum stamp on 
the trade-dollar; a feller’s a feller for all that.’’ 

But I'll be hanged if he didn’t, after all my 
expenditure of eloquence, and quoted poetry, and 
everything—turn round at the foot of that door- 
step, and, strikin’ that same patient, determined 
attitude of his’n, say, says he: 

“You are mistaken, mum; I merely stopped 
this mornin’ to see if I could sell you—” 

But I jest shut the door in his face, and went 
off upstairs in the west chamber, and went to 
windin’ bobbins for my carpet. 

And I don’t know how long he stayed there— 
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YE BALLAD OF YE GOLDEN HAIR. 





BY EDWARD H. BRAITHWAITE. 





Her rich blonde tresses were so bright, “Not Pope,” I cried, “ could praise them right, 
They looked like ripened corn; Belinda’s were less fair!” 
Or Orient skies, when dusky night . 
Gives way to golden morn. One day I took her for a ride, 
Her steed was fresh and gay ; 
They rippled as when breezes fine We met some oxen. So, he shied, 
Dance on the ocean’s breast ; Then galloped off straightway. 
Or glowed like mirrored stars that shine 
And sparkle on each crest. In hot pursuit I spurred: he fied. 
I cried: “Gods, she'll be thrown!” 
I raved about them; woke at night; But no: her tresses went instead, ; 
xs in despair. “Ye hair” was nut her own, 








THE OLD PORTRAIT IN THE GARRET. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER, 


Few of my readers, perhaps, are acquainted } be lurking amid the dust and cobwebs of the old 
with the old-fashioned town of Franklinsburg, in , garret? I stood and gazed upon the painted face 
Pennsylvania. It is not in any way a place of } till the blue eyes seemed to sparkle and the full 
especial note, but it is dear to me because my } red lips to curve into a smile, in recognition of my 
grandfather, Judge Orde, lived there, and because admiration. Finally I stole downstairs, carrying 
my holidays were always spent, when I was a boy, with me my new-found treasure, and I spent the 
at his hospitable mansion, with other cousins. ; rest of the afternoon in cleaning it and disposing 
My grandmother had long been dead: in fact, it in different lights about my room. Apart from 
she had died before I was born. } the remarkable beauty of the lady, the portrait 

I had grown up to be a tall lad of seventeen, } was really a fine work of art. The costume, as I 
and my good grandfather was nearing his eight-} learned subsequently, was one that was fashion- 
ieth year, when, one summer, I found myself at } able some sixty years ago. 

Franklinsburg, the sole guest of the .season, my When I joined my grandfather at the tea-table, 
other cousins having gone with their parents to} my first question was in regard to the original of 
Europe. I was therefore thrown a good deal on } this charming portrait. The judge looked at me 
my own resources for amusement, and sometimes, ; solemnly, over his spectacles, for a moment, and 
it must be confessed, and especially on wet days, } then said, curtly: ‘‘That is none of your busi- 
time hung rather heavily.on my hands. On one ness, young man. And now that you have exam- 
particular afternoon, I found myself especially at } ined the picture to your heart’s content, I want 
a loss for something to do. A northeast storm, } you to replace it where it came from.” 

following close upon a heated term of unusual “Will you not let me keep it, grandfather?” 
oppressiveness and duration, had just set in, and “Certainly not. Put it back in the garret, 
precluded all attempts at out-door recreation. } to-morrow, with its face to the wall—with its 
Finally, from sheer lack of anything else to do, } face to the wall, remember.’’ And the old gen- 
I clambered up to the big lumber-room in the }tleman finished his meal in silence, seemingly 
garret, with intent to amuse myself by ransack- much discomposed. 

ing its hoards of antiquated and discarded objects. I did not, however, obey my grandfather. His 
Here, amid the old saddles, the broken chairs, } evident agitation had only served to whet my 
the quaint old brass-handled bureaus, the rickety ; curiosity respecting the portrait. The original 
tables, and cracked looking-glasses, that filled up had doubtless long since faded into dust. But 
the greater part of the available space, I found, ; who was she? How came her portrait up in 
in one corner, a number of old paintings, frame-; the old attic? I could not bring myself to part 
‘less, dusty, neglected, leaning agninst the wall. } with the picture. So I kept it secretly. 

I took them up, one by one, and brought them to My grandfather never again alluded to the 
the light. They were, for the most part, utterly } subject, fancying doubtless that I had obeyed 
valueless as works of art, or even as pleasing} him, But, nevertheless, my longing to know 
representations of their subjects. But among} something about the original waxed stronger with 
them was an oval-shaped canvas, which, on being } every passing day. But whom could 1 question? 
turned to the light, revealed the portrait of a} Perhaps Dr. Ludlow, I said at last, might be able 
woman in the prime of life, and possessed of} to gratify my curiosity. He had been my grand- 
exceeding beauty. Some gifted artist had done} father's intimate friend for nearly seventy years. 
his best to immortalize, by his pencil, the deep- } They had been boys together; had exchanged 
blue eyes, the golden sheen of the lustrous tresses, } professional services in their manhood; the two 
the fine outline of the features, the scarlet ripe-} families had intermarried:; in short, no pair of 
ness of the lovely mouth, The azure eyes met} brothers could have lived on terms of toser or 
the gaze of the spectator as though challenging } more affectionate intimacy than they had always 
aimiration for the fair face to which they} lived, So, one afternoon, while my grandfather 
belonged; the poise of the graceful head was at } was indulging in his usual siosta, I made the best 
once nonchalant and queenly, Who was this} of my way to the doctor's office, carrying with 














beauteous creature? How came her portrait to} me my treasured portrait carefully wrappod up in 
* (68) 
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paper. I found the doctor alone, and, after a few } Moreover, there was evidently a great disparity of 
words of explanation, uncovered the picture. station between the pair. Herr Scherer, who, I 

“ H’m—h’m,” cried the brisk little old man, } now imagine, was a Russian, despite his winning 
skipping backward a step or two so as to take a} ways and his good looks, had a good deal of the 
good look. ‘Yes, I recognize it. I manent Bohemian about him, and betrayed a certain 
the original as well as if I had seen her yester-} ccarseness in sundry details of his conduct. 
day. So the judge refused to look at the portrait, ; She, on the contrary, was a.born aristocrat, with 
or to talk about it? Well, he had his reasons, I} manners as faultless as though she had just 
suppose. I, at least, have none for keeping; stepped from the atmosphere of a court, while, as 
silence on the subject. } to her appearance, one could read distinction and 

“It is now something over fifty years ago,’ } high-breeding in every turn of her neck and line ° 
continued the doctor, after another long look at} of her features. Her dress was of the simplest, 
the portrait, “that our quiet town was for the} for they were in very narrow circumstances, yet 
first time invaded by a professional portrait } sometimes some one of its accessories, such as a 
painter. He arrived furnished with letters to} tippet of rare fur, or a ruffle of exquisite old 
some of our more prominent citizens of German } lace, would set all the female portion of the com- 
extraction, and he either was, or professed to be, ; munity to wondering about them and_ their 
aGerman. He was a singularly handsome man, 3 wearer. Once, too, I called at the studio to see 
5 
3 
3 





tall and graceful, with a remarkable fascination } the newly-completed portrait of a friend of mine, 
of manner. He called himself Herr Scherer, } and while there I took up a handkerchief which 
and was accompanied by his wife. The pair} chanced to be lying on the table. It was of the 
engaged rooms in one of the best streets: and} finest cambric, was bordered with Mechlin—the 
there he set up his easel, and soon had quite as} lace then in vogue—and had a coronet embroid- 
many sitters as he could attend to. For this, as} ered in one corner. While I was inspecting jt, 
you may remember, was long before the days of } Madame Scherer camein. A crimson flush dyed 
photographs, or even of daguerreotypes, and one’s } her countenance as she observed my occupation, 
only chance at portraiture was an oil-painting, or } and, as soon as I laid the handkerchief down, she 
at least a water-color miniature. Herr Scherer } came forward quietly, picked it up, and, watching 
painted well—far better, I now know, than we} for a moment when she thought she was not 
imagined in those days. His prices were reason- observed, she dropped it into the fire. From these 
able, and he possessed a singular knack at catch- } little details, I have sometimes thought that she 
ing a likeness; but a good part of the vogue to} must have been a woman of noble birth, who 
which he speedily attained was owing to the fasci- ; had married an adventurer in the first fervor 
nation of his manner, so far as his feminine sitters } of a headlong passion, and who had awakened 
were concerned, and to the charms of his wife in } too late to the bitter consequences of her own 
regard to his masculine patrons. Never have I } folly. 

seen a more beautiful creature than Madame “She and her husband quarreled dreadfully— 
Scherer. I need not describe her, since her por-; at least, so their solitary servant used to say— 
trait is before us; but the painted canvas can ;and she was wont to remark that, some day, 
give you but a feeble idea of her extreme loveli- } something dreadful would happen: for ‘Ma'am 
ness. Not that she flirted, or coquetted, or did } Scherer’s eyes does look too drefful when she gits 
anything whatever to attract admiration. She mad,’ Yet you can imagine the thrill of horror 
shunned society, and repelled all efforts that } that pervaded the community when, one morning, 
might be made to show her attentions, even when } all Franklinsburg was startled by the news that 
these were made by the leading ladies of Frank- the beautiful Madame Scherer had murdered her 
linsburg. She seemed to wrap herself up in a} husband.” 

mantle of cold and haughty reserve, which I have} I could not repress a cry. That lovely creature; 
since thought was but a cloak to hide her intense} whose charms lind #o bewitched me in’ their 
unhappiness. That there was something out of} shadowy counterfeit, a murderess? It was in- 
joint, in her relations with her husband, was | credible! I snatched the portrait from the table, 
evident to the most casual observer, On the rare} and gazed at it, trying to discover the secret of 
oconsions that they went into society, she used to} the crime in those fair features, Vain attempt ! 
watcl: him with the eyes of a lynx, and woe betide; The red lips wore the same inscrutable smile, 
him if he exercised his fascinations too long or too} the blue eyes looked full into miné with the 
openly in behalf of one of the beauties of Frank: } same expression of all-gonquering consciousness 
linaburg. I have seen the blue eyes of Madame ; of beauty, 


Bchorer glisten like cut steel at such moments, ‘No, she does not look it,” continued Doctor 
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Ludlow ; ‘* but the case was clear, for all that. t 
She had stabbed him to the heart with a long } 
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The next time I visited Heoubilinsbune, it was 


upon & mournful errand, My good grandfather 


sharp slender dagger, in the course of some alters} had died suddenly, and, as my parents were 


cation—o quarrel such as they were constantly } 


having. What it was all about, no one ever knew. 
The woman, ‘navrutable us a sphinx, kept her 
own counsel, and the unknown# language in which 
she and her husband had always conversed, and 
Which was neither English nor German, aided 
in maintaining the mystery, 
my dear Clement, then a rising young lawyer, | 
volunteered to defend her, 


crime? ‘1 warned him once, twice, and thrice; 


he would not heed my warning: his bloed be upon 
The } 
eloquence and } 
arguments could obtain for her from the Jury was | 
a verdict that spared her life, but entailed upon } 


his own head,’ waa all that she would say, 
utmost that your grandfather's 


But what defense } 
was possible when she freely acknowledged her | 
} the doctor bent over, and with eareful and rever- 


absent from the United States at the time, | was 
summoned to attend the funeral and to hear the 
reading of the will, When I reached the old 
liomestend, Doctor Ludlow—pale, broken, and 
grief-siricken—met me at the door, In silence 
he led the way to my grandfathers bed-room, 


Your grandfithor, } There, hushed in the majestic repose of death, 


lay the noble-looking old man, just aa he had died, 
and not yet armyed in the garments of the grave, 
As I stood, with streaming eyes, beside the bed, 


ent touch drew aside the linen that covered the 
pulseless breast, 

* Look there,’ he whispered, 

I looked, and beheld upon the silenced heart 
a gold miniature case suspended to a slender 
Thia the doetor detached from ite faaten- 


her a sentence of imprisonment so long as that life } chain, 
should last, It did not endure long, that erime-} ing and placed in my hands, 
shadowed feverish existence, She died within} ‘Your grandmother's portrait, doubtless,’ he 
ix months after her trial, like a wild-bird that | said, ‘Take charge of it, Clement, and replace 
has beaten its life out against its cage,” it just before the coffin is closed, As he has 
“And this portrait ?”’ worn it all his life, it must be buried with him, 
*Your grandfather bought it at the sale of} As he has always kept it sacred from curious 
Herr Scherer's effects, There was a lovely } eyes, no one must see it,” 
miniature reproduction of the head, on ivory, } I touched mechanically the spring that closed 
Which also came into his possession, but which } the case, The lid flew back, and the face—not 
got lost, probably, years ago, as I have never} of gentle Rosamond Faulkner, but of the mys- 
seen it since he purchased it,” terious portrait, of Marguerite Scherer—met my 
“T wonder why he was so annoyed at my } astonished gaze. 
bringing the old portrait to life?” This, then, had been the secret romance of my 
“Probably he felt irritated at having this} grandfather’s placid uneventful life! Unfor- 
memento of the first conspicuous failure of his} gotten, and ever beloved, the image of that 
professional career disinterred from its hiding-} radiant beauty had filled Judge Orde’s heart, 
place. But it is growing late, my boy. You} and had slept upon its pulses till those pulses 
had best go home now, and put the picture back } were stilled forever. 
in the garret before your grandfather satches | The lovely miniature has long since moldered 
you with it in your possession.” into dust upon my grandfather's fnithful bosom. 
I murmured my thanks to the good doctor for} And whey, during the civil war, Franklinsburg 
his story, and was fortunate enough to replace | was burned by the Confederate forces, the old 
the portrait in its former position without being } Orde homestead and all its contents fell a prey 
observed. Some days later, I was summoned } to the flames. Thus vanished from the face of 
home, and, as time passed on, the image of the} the earth the last vestige of my grandfutherts 
mysterious and guilty beauty faded almost wholly } client, in the shape of Taw Oi» Powrnart in THe 
from my mind, { Ganner, 
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The robin slumbers in ite nest— 
Hark! to the whip-poor-will, 


I #88 the moon behind the clouds, 
No stars ave in the sky, 


; 

5 

} 

A dreamy mist the sad world shrouds— | My little neighbors, all asleep, 


With happy dreams are blest, 
I, T alone, forever keep 
An aimless hopeless quest, 


And lo! the bittern's. ery, 


The deer heneath the bracken rest, 
The shadowy wouda are atill, 
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the BY FRANK LEH BENHDIOT, 
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ind Tr was a lovely June morning, and, after an} Tlis study was on‘the ground-floor of a wing 
nee carly breakfast and a stroll, Mr. Granger sat down | which jutted out at the left of the main building 
m, in the quaintly=furnished room which he had} without rhyme or reason, and opened divectly on 
th, already adopted for his study, and proceeded to; the shrubberlos—na little too near his next neighe 
ed, open and vead his letters, He had only arrived . bor's dominions, perhaps; but a vine-covered 
ve, at The Heomlocks on the previous evening; but, stone wall and a line of henlocks gave a pleasant 
ed, thanks to the abilities of his faithful John Brooke, | sensation of privacy, 

@y's who had preceded him by a week, he was as Kiverything was still in-doora as a dream, 
the comfortable and well-established aa if the eharm- > Without, a light breese made a low musie among 


ing old-fashioned house had been his home for a: the evergreen boughs, A thrush sang meditae 
decade, ' tively in a thicket, Oecasionally the trilla of a 

Yeara before, Mr, Granger had been in the’ child's laughter rang from the other side of the 
habit of visiting the neighborhood during the’ wall, Mr, Granger heard it, and thought it 
summer, and had always remembered the pictur-; sounded poetical; like most old bachelors, he had 
eaque scenery with such pleasure that, when he! a theoretic liking for childyven—at a reasonable 
learned this special place waa for sale, he sent to} distance, 
an acquaintance to purchase it, -having decided’ But the pamphlet roused jdeas which nent 
that a country-home would suit him at his age for; him to the book-shelves in seareh of a learn 
at least eight months during the year, ’ volume, which he proceeded to consult, m 

He had bought even the furniture, and his’ notes as he read, with the intention. of pie 
survey of his dwelling and grounds left him even; arms at hand for a future argument with his 
better satisfied gvith his purchase than he had-ex-! filend; the Professor, He grew so deeply absorbed 
pected, His possession was situated in the heart} that/he@ cedsedto hear the melodious tones from 
ofsone of Pennsylvania’s loveliest valleys. The: without, and hig\intellectual part was away off 
Susquehanna ran in plain view from his veran-* j in a region of mist numberless leagues beyond 
dah; beyond, spread green fi¢lds and wopd-lnds; * fhis planet, when it) was suddenly called back by 
dotted with farm-houses and cottages; dhi distant > sounds far frdtnsharmonious or peaceful. 
far enough to give due effect to their lights and shad * First camera dull heavy thud—the splash of 
ows, rose the line of rocky bluffs which foppredy water then a fiendish yell. Mr. Grangeg started 
into a very respectable mountain within iis ratige ?involuntarily, and upset his books and igk-stand, 
of vision. A half-hour’s drive away was a bust-* and was vexed beyond measure in an instant: for 
ling village, which owned a good market, two § ‘ nothing provoked him so much as to find that any 
_Tailway stations, and a fair number of intelligent ; circumstance or crisis had caused him togffer.the 
“eultivated people; so the “ hermit-life”’ before ; least show of nervousness. 
him, concerning which he had written several; ‘Jupiter and Mars!” he exclaimed. “Old 
graceful epistles to friends before going to bed on } John told me he didn’t like the chambermaid he 
the previous night, was not likely to prove solitary | had engaged. I wonder if he has already dropped 
of barren enough to call for any great degree of} her into the well. 1 wish he wouldn't make go 
sympathy from his familiars and well-wishers, { mugh npise.drown'pg hor.” 

Mr. Granger rend his letters, wroteseveral then} Like many, teagerjiearted people, he h 
settled himself back in his easy-chair, with hia | weak tress flr indulging | in sinall verbal ey nights) 
meerachautn between his lips, a new priapiilet of | bet die djd mot even stop to pick up his precious * 
Professor Langley’s, concerning “ sun-ppote,”’ in| tomne, befpne starting to find out what was the 
his hand, looking, as he felt, the very picture off matter, He stumbled over the great volume nt 
comfort. He was one of those rare human } , thie firat atep, and knocked his shin against the 
beings who knew and would admit when he waa | i fubie-leg, Then he began a vigorous ahathema, 
eomfortable, and could eentre hia mind on tue; which was checked by a second splash of water, 
present and enjoy it, instead of fretting his soul | | and a yell louder and more fiendish than the 
over what the past had failed to bring, or the} first, 


future was not likely to grant, ; Forth he rushed, through the “i fol- 
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lowing the path to the left, from which the howls,{ ‘You're safe. What are you crying about?” 
now grown continuous, appeared to proceed. He} he asked. ‘There, there: don’t. What makes 
came out close to the dividing-wall, and near a} you?” 

great hogshead set close against it, so hidden by 3 “‘To*keep you from scolding,’ answered the 
aclump of laurel-bushes that it was not visible } 
five feet away. 





sprite, looking as wicked as a changeling. “If 
you won’t scold, I won’t ery.’ 
“Who's in there?’ called Mr. Granger. ‘‘Agreed,’’ said Mr. Granger, ready for any 
“ Why—why—lI am,’’ answered a shrill voice, } ; compromise that would stop he tears. ‘ But 
“and you'd better come and help me, else you ll} how did you happen to fall in? 
be arrested and tried and—and gibbeted for} “There's a ladder on our side; I climbed up 
drowning me.” it, and was sitting on the wall, leaned too far 
!’? ejaculated Mr. Granger, con- } over, and down I went,’ said the mermaid, 


a 


** Bless my soul! 
founded, as most people would have been, by the ; staccato and emphatic. 
manner and matter of the answer to his ques-} “Little girls shouldn't—” 
tion. “Yes, they should; got just as much right to as 
**Let me out—let me out!’’ yelled the voice, } boys: and boys always do,’’ the mermaid inter- 
and there came a third splash of water, accom- rupted, as quick as a flash and bold as—I was 
panied by a sound as of small boot-heels vigor- } going to say brass; but, really, the small creature 
ously applied to the inside of the operator's; was so pretty, and looked so like some mis- 
prison. ; chievous sprite or naiad, that the comparison 
Mr. Granger looked over the edge of the} sounds too coarse. 
hogshead, and saw a little white phantom with} ‘Hark!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, you made so 
long flowing hair, as wet as a mermaid, sitting } much noise, they’ve heard you. Hear ’em?”’ 
flat at the bottom of the cask, with the water; ‘1 made a noise?” he repeated. 
coming nearly up to her shoulders, ‘The image > «Well, peritaps I made a little, too, Just 
gave a renewed yell as he peered down at her, } listen.”’ 
then began to laugh, at the same time puckering; ‘Annette! Annette!’ somebody called from 
her face in a way which showed she was ready } the other side of the wall. Thep a softer voice 





to shed unlimited tears if there should prove the sounded from a further distance, demanding: | 
least occasion for such appeal, 3 ‘What is the matter, Dorcas?’ And the an- , 
“Why, child, what on earth are you doing in} swer carae: “Oh, that child has got into some , 
there?’ he shouted. } new mischief: I’m sure I heard her scream.’’ 
’m drowning. Can't you see?”’ retorted the 2} It was the first speaker's voice that spoke, 
merm ; “Oh, hide,’ whispered the mermaid; but 1 


there was no time, even if Mr. Granger haa felt 

inclined: for steps nimbly mounted the ladder; © i 

mermaifl, in high disdain. ‘ How are you going an elderly woman’s face peered over the top of 

to get/me out? That's what I want to know.” the wall; a pair of keen gray eyes stared at the 
“ Why, I shall have to tip the hogshead over.’’ ; gentleman and child for an instant; then the 
“Well, then, do it; but, for merey’s sake, } owner of the face and eyes said quietly: y 

don’t make a noise: if nurse hears, she’ll be fit ‘“‘T expected it. I knew you'd never rest, 

to eat us both.” Annette, till you fell into that hogshead.’’ Then 


** But how did you get there?’ he asked. 
“How stupid! Just like a man!’’ said the 





5 








It was no easy matter to tip the hogshead, and, } she turned to Mr. Granger, and added, in a . 
when it did yield, it came with such impetus } deeply-injured tone: “If there isn’t any more 
that Mr. Granger was ete overturned, ny * mischief you'd like her to get into, ’d be 
ng thoroughly drenchejl. Uy ; 0 liged .if you’ d.just: pass her up to me.” 
mermaid emerged, shook herself Tike a i ‘*Not a -pass,’’ cried the mermaid. ‘ Don’t 
Newfoundland puppy, and beget to ‘laugh. } talk sbout me, Dorcas, as if I was a basket of ; 
“You're as wet as I am,” she oricd, “Oh, ; provisions you were trying to steal.” ‘ 
don't you look funny ?—oh, my!” ; “There’s a gute further down, sir; but it’s ‘ 
“You're a nice young woman,” quota Mr.. locked on your side,’ continued the woman, in f 
Granger) rately, glancing from her to his’ fresh : tho same tone of injury. ‘Perhaps, unless | 
white suit/met only drenched, but hopelessly } there’s some good reason for letting her cateh 
stained by the green from the hogshead. “I've; her death of cold, you'd be’ good enough to open 
three minds to put you back into it.’’ the gate.” 
«“ Oh-oh—oh !’’ howled the mermaid, and began “This way. I know where it is,”! Biinaieel 


to weep tumultuously. the. mermaid, tearing through the c fol- » 
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lowed by Mr. Granger. He unlocked the door, Within a fortnight, the households were on ‘as 
and the child pushed and pulled him through. } intimate terms as if they had been neighbors for 
There he stood, in the grounds of his unknown } ; years, and the garden-gate was more frequently 
heighbor, old Dorcas glaring, the mermaid laugh- { ; open than shut. Even those two difficult and 
ing—and, worse than all, an exceedingly pretty stiff-necked people, Dorcas and John Brooke, who 
dainty-looking lady, of twenty-eight or so, hur- ; ; had commenced intercourse with a high degree of 
riedly approaching with uplifted hands and eyes | } mutual aversion, based principally on the slight- 
of wonder. ing views each took of the opposite sex in general, 
Mr. Granger was rather afraid of women, and ; got so far as to quarrel often and to hold long 
it was embarrassing to a scrupulously neat man } arguments upon every possible subject which 
to be caught such a spectacle; but he bowed, ' their range of thought or experience enabled them 
and said, with a fair show of composure: ‘to deal with. When Annette had no other busi- 
“Madam, your little girl is only wet. She fell ; ness on hand, she superintended these interviews, 
intu a hogshead that stands on my side of the | and spurred the obstinate pair on to fiercer com- 
wall.’’ ‘ bat, or silenced them both by some bit of emish- 
‘Oh, Nettie, Nettie,’ laughed the lady; then ‘ ing wisdom, according to her mood. 
added: ‘I am very much obliged to you, Mr.{ Gerald Granger was a bachelor of three and 
Granger: you see, I know your name, I am } forty, without any near female relatives living, 
only sorry that our acquaintance begins by your } and as slight a knowledge of children as a man 
having been put to such annoyance,” ‘could easily have; so, naturally, Miss Annette 
I told your Jolin Brooke that was no place } proved a revelation to him. On their first meét- 
to leave a hogshead,’’ muttered Dorcas. ; ing, he had indulged ‘in a suspicion that the pre- 
‘‘Why, how red you bath look!’ cried the { cocious mite of eight would prove something of 
little imp, staring first at the lady, then at Mr. {a nuisance, if he did not guard carefully against 
Granger. Sit; but he soon discovered that he could noted 
“Tam glad to have been of service, madam,” ; this, though, so far from an annoyance, her society 
returned he, rather stiffly; ‘and, now that your ‘ made one of the chief charms of his days. “The P 
small daughter is safe—’’ ‘third morning after his arrival, he came dow Se 
“Tm not her daughter,” put in the imp: ; stairs with one of his dreadful ne 
“I’m Annette Price, and she’s Amy Price, and : ; only ailment in which he ever indulged—and 
we're cousins, and that’s old Dorcas; and now ? shut himself into his study, expecting to lie on 
you know all about us, and, if you like kittens, ‘ the sofa in darkness and solitude as usual. But? 
Tll give you one—a beauty, too: for my cat, ; Miss Annette appeared, and constituted herself ’ 


Lady Jane, has got six.” } nurse, bathing his temples, and ordering toast 


«TI think, Mr. Granger, that, after this lucid and tea, and doing it all as quietly as if she were 
introduction, we may consider ourselves acquaint- } always the quaint old-fashioned little creature 
ances,’’ said Miss Price, as she Joined that gen i She then appeared, instead of being half the time 
tleman in his irrepressible laughter. the mischievous sprite who had invaded his 

‘‘T am sure I am very much obliged to Miss } water-butt. 

Annette,” he said, politely. She got in the way of studying her lessons in 

‘Excuse me, Miss Amy,”’ cut in Dorcas, tragic- } his room, while he read or worked; an early 
ally; ‘‘I know what'll happen if that child stands ; walk becaiite their custom; and, on one pretext or 
there “dripping any longer; she'll get inflam- another, she passed three-quarters of her leistre 
mation of the lungs, and die, as her poor ma did ; hours in his society, and through her interposi- 
afore her, five years ago.”’ ; tion Mr. Granger and her aunt insensibly glided 

This pathetic threat caused Mr. Granger to take { into familiar relations, foreign to the habitsvof 
a hasty leave, Annette calling after him: : both. 

«“ When we get our clothes changed, you can Within a month, Miss Annette reached & reso- 
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come and choose the kitten. Just knock on the { lution which she proceeded one morning to com= 
gate. I’ll hear you. We're all acquainted now, ; municate to her aunt, having unexpectedly set- 
and needn’t be ceremony-nous !”’ ¢ tled down into one of her sagest moods, after a 

It would have been difficult for her elders, if’ variety of misdemeanors, which began with her 
they had tried, to keep up any pretense of cere- bestowing the supply of cream intended. the 
‘mony very long, as thé small personage took the ; family breakfast on a drunken tramp had 
ordering of their intereourse into her own hands, ; excited her sympathy, and ended with her burn- 
in a matter-of-course fashion, which was as imper- | ing up one of Dorcas’s best caps in an bao ae 
tation no tt wea Indiorana ‘spasm of industry. 
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“T have made up my wii ny I shall “do, } : duh, and ven their altercation ; he came up just 
Aunt Amy,”’ she said, abruptly, as she closed her} in time to catch Annette’s remark and Jolu's 
book. answer, 

“To be a good little girl, I hope,” said her; ‘What's that you mean to do, Nettie?’ he 
aunt, ‘and to remember that trying to be help-} asked. 
ful makes other people trouble, unless you consult} “Marry you,” she replied, putting another 


them first.”’ ; } ox-heart in her little mouth. ‘ Doa’t you think 
“Oh, yes, I know all about that,’’ snid ; it will be convenient?” 
Annette, gravely. ‘‘ Next time, no doubt there'll} — Well, there’s a good deal to be said on both 


be milk to give the poor tramp, and Dorcas will } sides.” 
recollect not to have her irons so hot; but I have $ > Yes, and I’ve thought it all out. I couldn't 
made up my mind—’” do it yet. I must wait till Rosalie is grown up. 
{* Well, about what?” : But, as soon as I have educated her, | shall be 
“T shall have to marry Cousin Gerald,’ she } ready,” she said, with perfect gravity—Rosalie, 
replied, employing the title she had some time } of course, being her pet doll. ‘John Brooke, 
before adopted for him, ‘I shan’t do it yet, you what are you laughing at?” 
know.” ; ] ain’t laughing,” John vowed, hurriedly 
** Not just yet, I suppose.” turning his snicker into a cough. 
“TI wish you wouldn’t laugh, Aunt Amy—it’s{ She eyed him suspiciously for an instant, then 
a serious matter—the minister said 80, yesterday, ; the sight of the basket inspired her witha new 
in his sermon. It just came into my head then, } idea. 
Tye thought a great deal about it. Cousin Gerald ‘Those cherries would make a nice pudding,” 
will want somebody to.take care of him. He } she said. 
may get the rheumatism, you know; and John ‘Very well, Nettie, we'll ask Mrs. Freeman for 
rooke couldn’t nurse him: it will be my—what : Sone, and you shall stay and help eat it,’’ said 
Mr. Peters call it in his sermon ?—my—my } Mr. Granger. 
missionary.” $ That’s a capital idea,” she answered ; “and 
“You mean mission. But, dear, you mustn’t } now that I’ve told you and Aunt Amy what I 
talk that way. I wish.you would run and tell { mean to do, I’ve nothing on my mind—this 
Doreas I want to speak to her.” ° isn’t lesson-day. But perhaps we'd better let 
Annette’ departed, found Dorcas in the garden, } auntie know. I never like to dine out unex- 
and, when she had dispatched her into the house, $ ; peetedly, for fear she should be anxious.’ 
espied John Brooke in a cherry-tree on the other ; Mr. Granger was wheedled into accompanying 
sideéwf the wall, and walked through the gate in 3 ; her, and the morning passed 80 pleasantly that 


great "haste. $ he forgot all about leaving, until Nettie, coming 
“John, John,” she called, ‘‘are the cherries ; back from an hour’s attention to Rosalie and the 
ripe?’’. } kitten, reminded him to his surprise that it was 


“I'll get a small basketful of nice ones, I; fully time to go and see how Mrs. Freeman had 
guess,”’ John replied; ‘‘ you wait, and I'll give; succeeded with the pudding. Miss Amy, of 
you some.” { course, was asked, but she declined—promising, 

“I think I’d rather come up,” said Annette. however, to take a drive with them towards 

««Now you stay where you are, Miss Annette,” evening. 
pleaded John, in a voice half coaxing, half imper-} Amy Price was one of the gentlest and sweetest 
ative. ‘‘ Young ladies mustn’t climb ladders.” of women, and, if not possessed of any remark- 

«I think I shall come up, John,” she repeated. } able mental originality, was well educated and 

The difference of opinion waxed sharp, and } informed, and owned that faculty of receptivity 
John finally descended, before his basket was} which, to many intellectual and studious men, 
full, and put the ladder away, though, as a peace-;} renders a woman a pleasanter companion than 
offering, he gave her some cherries. genius itself could do. 

“You mustn’t do such a thing again, John,” She was nearly three years past thirty, though 
she said, eating her fruit with great relish. { she did not look her age, and naturally had lived 
“After awhile I'm going to marry my Cousin } her little romance—one as mild as it was pathetic. 

d, so you must do what I say.” ; She had loved and been engaged at eighteen, and 
ae of all the childern—if you ain't the} buried her lover before she was twenty. Then 
beat!’ cried John, too thoroughly astounded } came her sister’s marriage to her cousin, and on 
even to laugh. } Amy devolved the care of the housebold, for her 

Mr. Granger had been smoking on the veran-{ sister soon became a qonfirmed invalid, Mr. 
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Price had a mania for speculation, and speedily ; eyes met. A sudden faint wave of color swept 
managed to make sad inroads on the joint for-} across Amy's cheeks at his fixed gaze, and a 
tunes of himself and wife; but luckily he died ; slight embarrassment caused by having been 
suddenly, while Annette was an infant, and Amy, § detected in such a persistent stare sent a slight 
after paying his debts, found herself able at least reflection of her blush into his face, Before 
to live comfortably, free from cares for the future. } either could speak, the door opened, and Nettie 
Yhe wife lingered nearly two years longer, then } came rushing in, her curls flying, and she evi- 
she drifted out of this sphere in the aimless ; i dently i in a hfgh state of excitement. 

fashion which had characterized her progress all } “TI declare,” she said, kissing each in rapid 
through, and, since then, Amy’s life had held no { succession, ‘I haye neglected you two shame- 
events whatever—a dead level of monotony which } fully, this afternoon; but you really must excuse 
she called happiness, though realizing that, except } me: I’ve noes so busy that I haven't had a min- 
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for the child, existence would have been a very 
empty business, 

As this present summer floated on, full of little 
pleasures and excitements, which possessed the 
charm of novelty, she asked herself no questions, 
and would have been an exceedingly astonished 
person had she suddenly discovered whither she 
was straying. Probably that surprise could only 
have been equaled by that of her neighbor, had } 
he opened his eyes to a perception of the change 
which this new friendship had made in his life. 

The time came, however, when they were both 
to be helped to see clearly enough, and of course 
the very title of my sketch is a warrant that 
small Miss Nettie was the instrument chosen by 
fate for bringing matters to a crisis. The sum- 
mer had gone, the early autumn had burned out 
its gorgeous wealth of color, the soft November 
days had arrived, and the two households were 
still tranquil in their happy valley, nor had Mr. 
Granger begun to think of the return to town for 
the winter, which had been his original inten- 
tion. 

He and Miss Amy were sitting, one afternoon, 
in her cheerful parlor. They had been prevented 
from driving out, by a shower which threatened 
momentarily to arrive, and still held aloof in an 
exasperating fashion. But, between the charm of 
a new book, which Mr. Granger read aloud, and in- 
tervals of enjoyable conversation, neither had felt 
inclined to complain of being kept within doors. 

Mr. Granger glanced up now and then, think- 
ing what a pretty picture his companion made— 


what a good intelligent listener she was—and, ; 
as had often been the case of late, the vision of 


a home brightened by such companivnship rose 
azreenbly before him. He had never actually 
told himself that he was in love with Amy Price, 
but he did realize that her presence was a con- 
stant delight—that the idea of existence deprived 
of her society would have looked dismal enough. 
* Such thoughts were vaguely in his mind now, 
as he laid down his book and turned towards her, | 
as she sat with her nimble fingers busy over some 
dainty piece of work. She looked up, and their 


ute to spare,’’ 
The pair laughed, both secretly relieved ty 
; the intexruption, yet scarcely glad of it, and, Mr, 
Granger said : y 
“Tell us what wonderful things you have been 
doing, Nettie.” 
‘‘Oh, there’s no end to what has happened, 
Only think, that stupid speckled hen of yourg 
} has just appeared with a brood of chickens: .the 


idea of her not remembering it was od ool ; 


Such a time as Mrs. Freeman and I had ge’ 
her into a coop; and we scolded her well.’’ 
‘*T hope she seemed penitent ?’’ 
‘‘Not a bit. She was as cross as possible, and 
t necked at us like a fury,” said Nettie. ‘Then 


our Hannah set her apron on fire, and went inte 
the sulks because Dorcas threw a pail of water 


over her. Then the kitten got lost; then Rosalie 
was very tiresome about her lessons; and then— 
oh, my goodness—I had to give Dorcas and John 
such a lecture.” 

‘What had happened ?”’ Mr. Granger inquired. 

‘‘ Well, John came over with a basket of turnips; 
to show her that his were larger than ours, and 
they got to arguing about everything under the 

}sun: you know how they go on, Aunt Amy.” 

“Yes: I have heard them frequently.”’ 

‘‘ Well, at last John said he thanked his stars 
that he was a bachelor, and Dorcas told him it 
was just as well he did, for no woman would 
ever have him; and that set me thinking, and. D 
just spoke out.” tes 

‘‘ What did you say?’’ Mr. Granger asked. 

“¢Aren’t you ashamed, both of you, to tell such 
fibs?’? said I. ‘John Brooke, it was only last 
‘ week that you told me a bachelor was a lonesome 
i fellow, after all.’”’ 

‘* Did he defiy the fact?” 

‘“‘No; he couldn’t. He only stuttered and 
stammered, and Dorcas began to sheer; but I 
} 





stopped her. ‘Dorcas,’ said I, ‘you are fibbing, 
too. You said that John had got 4nto crochety 
| ways from having no wife, but that he was as 
} good as gold at bottom, and any woman might 
} be glad to have him for a husband,’’’ 
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Nottie paused to breathe, Mr, Granger laughed { He glanced at Mins Amy, By some occult 
more heartily than anybody had ever seen him, } process, the embarrassment she felt communicated 


Miss Amy's mirth was nearly as uncontrollable, | itwelf to him; they looked at each other oddly, 
“Well, Nettle, what did they say then?’ My, / then both averted their eyes, 
Granger asked, as soon as he could speak, Nettie glanced from one to the other, somewhat 
“Oh, Dorcas turned as red as fire,’’ continued } perplexed and troubled, 
Nettie, “and tried to dispute having said it; “It's very tiresome,’’ she said, ‘Cousin 
but I remombored just the very time and words; ) Gerald couldn't spare John, and 1 don't know 
and then she and John both looked ashamed } what we should do without Dorcas, Still, 1 don’t 
enough of being found out in fibs.’’ like to forbid their marrying now.” 
**] should think so, indeed,’’ returned Mr, ‘* Never mind, Nettie,’’ said her aunt, 
Granger. ‘‘ Well?” ; ‘1 think you'd better leave them to settle 
iim glad Rosalie isn’t here,’ I said, ‘to be ; matters,’’ added Mr, Granger. 
contaminated by such an example; and, nowthat} Nettie did not notice, She was evidently 
you are both sorry, I'll tell you what is best to do; reflecting deeply. Presently, in order to break 
John, since you think it isn’t nice to be a bache- ; the silence, during which Miss Amy had re- 
Jor, you must ask Dorcas to marry you. And, } turned to her needlework, and Mr, Granger had 
Doreas, you said he would make a good husband, } been diligently cutting the last pages of his book, 
and you said, too, that any woman was better off } the latter asked ; 
with one, if he was good; so, if you'll listen to } «Why, what are you pondering over so gravely, 


2 


advice, you'll accept John whén he asks you.’”’ my small maid ?”’ 

Her listeners could only laugh more heartily } Nettie looked up, shook her curls, and stepped 
than before, and exclaim together: ? up to the table between them, as grave as a judge. 
“Oh, Nettie! Nettie!” ; ‘*T only see one way of our being comfortable,” 
..“*Why, how you both behave!” she exclaimed, ; said she. “Cousin Gerald, it was all settled that 
Father indignantly. ‘I don’t see what there is ; 1 was to marry you; but we'd have to wait a 
to laugh at. Wasn’t it good advice?” ; long while: Rosalie can’t spell yet; and indeed, 
« Excellent,” Mr. Granger said. ‘Did they } somehow, she seems opposed to my marrying—”’ 

agree to follow it?” «« Nettie—Nettie !” 


“Oh, Mrs. Freeman called me just then—my ‘Wait, please, Aunt Amy! And so it seems 
cake was baked, so I couldu’t stay any longer. ; to me that the best thing, Cousin Gerald, is for 
But when I came back, just now, I saw them; you to marry Aunt Amy. Then we can all live 
walking up and down in the vegetable-garden, / together, and Mrs. Freeman can be cook, and I'll 
and Dorcas had a corner of her apron in her { take care of you—” 
mouth, and John was trying to light his pipe, ‘‘ Nettie, there’s some one ringing—go to the 
but talking so fast that he couldn’t do it.’’ door,’’ interrupted Miss Amy, in nervous haste. 

“TI fancy, Miss Price,’ said Mr. Granger, Mr. Granger stole one glance at her agitated 
lightly, ‘that we may prepare ourselves for a} countenance, caught Nettie in his arms, and 
revelation. The serious question to us is: Will ; carried her out into the hall. 
you lose Dorcas, or shall I lose John?” ‘Don’t come back,’’ he whispered ; ‘you are 

“Why, what do you mean?” demanded Nettie, } a darling little girl, and I love you!” 
so quickly that her aunt had no time to answer. He closed the door and returned to the table. 

“If they marry, they will want to live} Miss Amy had risen, and was folding up her 


2 
Q 
? 
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3 

together,” replied Mr. Granger. } work; but ler half-averted face told a tale of 
« But that needn’t make any difference,” cried } confusion which her pretense of composure could 

Nettie; ‘we're almost the same as if we were } not conceal. 

in one house.” $ Mr. Granger hurried to her, seized her two 
“But Mr. Granger doesn’t mean always to} hands, and exclaimed, brokenly : 

live here,’’ said Miss Amy, hastening to speak } “Amy—could you—would you? I know now 

from a vague sensation of embarrassment, which ; that I have loved you a long while—ever since 

she could not well have explained to herself. 3 the day we first. met—could you learn to care for 
* Why, it’s his home. Of course, he must live ; me?” 

here—won’t you, Cousin Gerald?” asked Nettie,’ ‘I think I have learned already,’ she 

somewhat aghast. : answered, in a low tone, while the tears gath- 
‘A good deal of the time, I hope,’’ he answered. ; ered in her soft eyes. 

‘‘T had not contemplated spending my winters “And you will make me the happiest man 


$ 
3 
; 
here.” alive? You will be my wife?” 
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‘ Nottle has given her approval,'’ sho replied, 
} little matchmaker that ever lived,” 


trying to laugh, and beginning to sob a little, 


N 
He caught her in his arma, and during the } 
next half-hour they talked and acted almost as } 


irrationally as lovers a decade younger could 
have done, 
Then an impationt tap sounded at the door, 


and, when Mr, Granger opened it, there stood } 


Nettie, 
‘Why didn't you call me?’’ she asked, “Aunt 
Amy ixn’t vexed,-is she, Cousin Gerald ?”’ 
‘Voxed? Not a bit,’’ cried Mr, Granger, 
holding out his arms. ‘ Nettie, I shall be Uncle 


AUT 


BY MRS. ANN 
Wuewn the imperial autumn came, 
And with its frosty breath 
Swept the majestic forest-glads 
With the glory of their death, 
T loved to sit beneath the trees 
And watch the golden haze 
Break o'er the pine-clad rocky slopes 
And set the woods ablaze, 


Then squirrels shook the ripened nuts 
Down from the chestnut-burrs, 

And flocking pigeons filled the air 
With wildly-broken whirrs. 

Then Lcould hear the rustling fruit 
Fall dreamily and slow 

Down where the ripe red apples lay 
Upon the grass below. 


And sometimes I could faintly hear, 
When all the air was still, 

The treading of a weary horse 
Down by the cider-mill, 

While soft the crush of mellow fruit 
Came through the deep profound, 

As slow that heavy wooden wheel 
Went round, and round, and round, 


Tloved to watch the sunset-gold 
Melt tenderly away, 

AnMeave upon our meadow-lands 
A V@) of purplish gray, 
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Gerald now, Blessings on you for the dearest 
When the matter was fully explained and dige 
cussed, Nettie said, gravely: 


‘Well, Lam glad it is all settled, But, dear 


‘ 
(me! these marryings are very troublesome, and 


upset things a good deal, Tam awfully glad that 
Mrs, Freeman is too old and fat to think about it, 
‘ Now let me down, please, Uncle Gerald, I must 

go and set Rosalie’s mind at rest. 1 shouldn't 
‘ wonder if the kitten guessed the news already, 
‘for she's been chasing her tail like mad, all the 
‘ while I was waiting outside,” 
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That wreathed its softly-floating mist 
Along the valley-stream, 

Then trembled off upon the dusk 
Like soine bewildering dream, 


But in the cold November days, 
When all the leaves were sear 

And drifting off like ghostly things 
Adown the waning year, 

I watched them flutter mournfully 
Against the leaden sky— 

Like famished birds with broken wirmgs, 
That only fled to die— 


Leaving their old forsaken nosts 
To meet the wintry breeze 

In empty ragged loneliness 
Still rocking on the trees. 

When all the naked boughs were stirred 
By storm-clouds overhead, 

And seemed to mourn with plaintive woe 
Their foliage lost and dead, 


My spirit answered to their wail 
As gloomy shadows meet: 
For one lone leaflet trembled down 
And perished at my feet, 
And, as I watched its quivering death, 
My heart was thrilled with grief, 
That I might close an ardent life 
Like that poor withered leaf, 


FOR REST. 


BY MARGARET KIETH. 


To-x1ant T sit looking into the west-- 
The west, with its splendor of fire and gold, 
The last bright beauty of a day that is old, 
The glorified clouds before the wind flee 
Across @ limitless rose-tinted sea 

To the shadow of night and rest, 


The shadow I know—but oh, the rest? 
Ah me! for relief from the ceaseless pain 
Throbbing ever and always through heart and brain. 
Dost hear, O God, the daily prayer 
For rest that shall come sumetime, somewhere, 
And dull the ache in the breast ? 
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THE MOTHERLESS GIRL. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. { and, looking earnestly into the man’s face, she 
Ir was a small room in the top of a tenement- } broke the silence by a single word: 
house, so crowded with inmates that there want “Well?” 
never entire stillness in it, even at night; but, The man made an effort to smile; but the piti- 
whereas: other apartments were untidy and made } ful attempt only wandered like a shadow over his 
miore than comfortless by neglect, this one had an } features, and he shook his head, glancing at the 
air of neatness that took a visitor by surprise, i children as if warning her not to say more while 
as he came out of the dreary and unswept hall: ; they were listening. So she arose and pushed 
a hall only endurable because of the darkness } the rocking-chair toward him, taking another seat 
which concealed its accumulations of dust and dirt | in silence, knowing well that he had no good 
from those who were compelled to pass up and ; news to offer her. 
down the flights of stairs: stairs worn by the; But the children felt nothing of this dread, 
tread of many feet, like the broken pavement } To them, the presence of their father was like the 
they led from. } challenge for a holiday. The boy came forward 
Up these stairs a sad and weary man was toil- ; with his slate, and proudly exhibited the grand 
ing. His breath came more and more heavily } outlines of a horse, with a head almost as large 
with each footstep, and more than once he reeled as his body, and an unlimited supply of legs and 
in his walk and looked back, as if afraid of fall- } tail: for which he challenged instant admiration, 
ing. Twice he sat down upon the foot-worn steps, } backed by the little girl, who eagerly asserted 
and, covering his face with both hands, trembled } that she had put in half the brush of the tail, 
and shuddered in all his frame, as if a cold blast } and had made the leg kicking up bebind, when 
of wind were sweeping over him. At such times, ; Oliver was mean enough to say that a good horse 
his hands were wet with tears when he removed ; didn’t want more than four legs to stand on, and 
them from his face; but he wiped them away 3 there wasn’t room for hers anyhow. 
carefully, as he gathered new force; and his thin The man reached forth his hand for the slate. 
face gave no trace of them when he reached his But there was a mist in-his eyes that made 
own room, and stood panting for breath at the } the pencil-marks swim before them, and, with a 
door. weary sigh, he laid the performance of which 
With hesitating and unsteady hands he turned } the children were so proud on the table. They 
the latch and entered the room, which was occu- } looked at exch other in griev@l surprise a moment, 
pied by four persons: an elderly if not very old { then the girl scrambled into her father’s lap; 
woman, and three children. The eldest was a fair ; but the knees she climbed bent unde her light 
girl, that might be ten or twelve, the other two ; weight, and the arms he held out to receive her 
younger than that, and so alike, though one was trembled so visibly that the granalmothey inter- 
a boy, that a stranger would have found it diffi- ; fered. 
cult to distinguish them when sitting still, as they “Olive, Olive! Don’t you see that your father 
were now; for they were bending over a slate, on } is tired out?’ she said, attempting to take the 
which the boy was making rude figures with a3 child away; but the spirite? little creature 
pencil, that grated rather unpleasantly on the rebelled at once. "A : 
ear. “Tired—tired! There it is again. I never 
The elder girl was watching them with an air } was too heavy for him—#ow was I, dear darling 
of motherly patronage. But the woman seemed } old pa? I’ll—I’ll stop growing first. Now jus 
restless and listening for something that might } let me alone, you jealous old thing. I wort be 
come to her through the confused noises of the } took away.” : B 
house. But the woman persisted, and foreed the little 
However intently she may have listened, the girl from her father’s arms with some show of 
opening of the door was a surprise; the garment } impatience: for anxiety made her unusually 
she was mending dropped slowly into her lap, } severe, and she was suffering all the torment o 
68) 
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jspense that was approaching painful cer-; ‘That is all that I could do for you, and all 
< 
inty. that I ever can do.’ 


“It is bed-time for you all,” she announced; He spoke mournfully, but with sad resignation. 
ith authority. ‘Rachael, take them into the | She pushed the book away as if it terrified her. 
ther room.’ ; Do not give it tome. I charge you not to do 
Olive planted half a dozen rebellious kisses on ; that. Take care of it yourself. Deal it out as 
er father’s worn face before she gave herself up ' ; you have done—stint us more and more; but do 
) the grandmother, and resolutely refused to kiss } not trust the children’s money to me. Why 
er. ; should you—being here yourself—where you will 
‘When these two were alone, the woman bent } \ be years and years, and well enough to work 
nxiously over the rocking-chair, and laid her { ‘again, in spite of the doctors.” 

and upon her son-in-law’s head. There was; ‘I'he woman spoke vehemently, as if some fierce 
carcely a thread of gray among the brown hair ; Wrong had been offered to her; but even then 
he smoothed ; but it lay’damply on his forehead, § ‘ kept her eyes on the open bank-book, like some 
rhich was cold as marble, and she felt the chill } bird fascinated by a snake. 


fit almost with a shudder; but conquering that “There is no other person that I can trust. 

he spoke: We are too poor for such friends as less hard- 
“‘ Well, did you see this doctor?” § working people can get around them. It is to 
“Yes, I was with him a full hour. He is a! you alone that I can leave them.” 

rise kind man, and knows my case thoroughly.’’; Here the poor man turned his face wistfully 
“¢ Well?” toward the bed-room door. 


¢ 
¢ 
The question was put in a low forced voice. ; 
‘his woman dreaded the answer so much that ‘ manage things in the old way ?” 
he feared to say more. ; ‘‘No, no; this is the last night—the very last 
“He gives me no hope, mother. A month or ;—that I shall spend in my home.” 
wo is all he promises, and for that I must give; ‘Silas Marsh, what are you saying?” 
p work entirely. I have given up. I knew it § “Only this: Even two months’ sickness will 
iust be, for my strength is all gone.” ‘take so much from these poor savings, that you 
4 
2 


«But you will be with us, and well enough to 


, The man leaned his head forward on the table, § would have but little left. I must not rob the 
there his clasped hands rested. The woman : children in order to keep the comfort of your 
rew a chair close to him, and spoke as if his ; nursing, and—and of being a little longer with 
‘ords made her angry: ‘ them. I have been with the commissioners 
_ “I don’t believe a word of it. What do doc-{ to-day. In the morning, they will send me to 
ws know, after all? Good nursing is better than } the hospital.”’ 


octors, and that you shall have. I will not give ok The commissioners? What commissioners ?” 

p yet.” ««The city commissioners of charity, and—” 

The poor man shook his head without raising ‘The poor-house commissioners? Not that— 
not that!” 


‘Nursing may give me a little ease; but itcan; «Qne can only enter Bellevue with their 
>no good. You ‘must not think of that for { consent.’ 
e. I knew long ago what must come, and have} «Bellevue? A hospital for paupers ?”’ 
sen (Myughtful over it. Ieould not tell you why! «No, it is not that: a hospital for the poor, 
e left \be old rooms for these, or the reason } hut not supplied to them in charity. The 
| many things that I have done to save money. } workingman who pays rent and clothes his 
hen T had htqith and strength, you know that ; family is, according to his degree, a tax-payer 
never grudged q dollar to any of you; but: like the richest: for rising taxes make higher 
saw this time coming, and have done my : rents, and the poor man’s clothes pay duty in 
»st to save something for you and the poor } proportion with the more costly clothing of the 
otherless children in there. That is why we : rich. It is the producer, after all, on whom the 
‘eup here in the top of the house, and have : taxes fall heaviest, and these taxes support all 
red-eo, closely. Oh, God help us!. If I could | j the institutions that are called city charities. 
uy be Bure that you could keep as well off as ‘ The honest workingmen of this city have earned 
is: but, with all my care, I have saved so ; an interest in its hospitals, and in his need has 
tle.” aright tothem. Grander and more comfortable 
As he spoke, Marsh drew a bank-book from the { places endowed by rich men may justly be called 
ner pocket of his worn vest, and laid it open charities: but Bellevue is not a charity for the 


ee teins workingman, but his right. It is for this reason 
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that I have decided to go there rather than take 
one cent from this.” 

Marsh had for a moment forgotten his weak- 
ness, and spoke with more energy than could 


have been expected from his prostrated condition. 


He had evidently thought this subject ‘over, and, 
ia his entire abnegation of self, wished to save 


his family from the horror of pauperism which 3 
had fallen with such crushing effect upon his ; 


mother-in-law, and from her might extend to the 
children. But the energy with which he had 
spoken only served to exhaust the unnatural 
strength it had inspired, without removing the 


settled prejudices of the woman, who, incapable ; 
of comprehending the grand moral courage of } you be? 
his motives, saw only hardship and humiliation } 


im this noble resolve. 
“To-morrow! to-morrow!’ she said, taking 


Off her spectacles, and wiping them till one of 


the glasses broke between her fingers. ‘Oh, 


Silas, how can I explain this to the children? } 


How can I? How can you give them up so?’ 

The man’s head drooped slowly down to his 
clasped hands that lay trembling on the table, 
and, for a little time, his faint low sobs broke the 
stillness of the room; but, after awhile, his pale 
face was uplifted: with his handkerchief he 


cold drops of weakness from his forehead. 

Tt can be made easy for them. 
young,.and need not know. 
a prison, and, with this trouble, one dies slowly 


—I am told, sometimes moving about to the last, : 


It may be that God will give me a little strength 
to see them again.” 

Marsh said this with one hand pressed over 
his panting lungs, and this hope glistened with 
unnatural brightness in his eyes. 

«You will make it easy for them, and try to 
think it for the best?” 

“Oh, Silas, it will break my ered to see you ; 
in that place. I cannot—I cannot.’ 

«“ But you will come, once in a whtile, and tell ; 
me about the children? It will be the one thing } 
I shall pine for.” 

The woman did not promise. She was greasy 
disturbed ; and, in order to conceal the excite- { 
ment his words had given, began to move the 
humble furniture around the room, and put it 
back again with restless energy, as if physical 
action could appease the revolt in her heart. At 
last she gaveup this futile effort, and, dropping 
into the Boston rocking-chair, which was her 
usual seat, fell to crying bitterly. 

Silas Marsh had exhausted his strength in 


preparing the: poor woman for the separation ( 


which another day would bring, and sat + gazing ; 


They are so: 
The hospital is not } 


A 
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$ on her in dumb anguish, unable to speak a word 
3 of all that was aching in his bosom, both of pain 
‘ and sorrow. 
3 «It will not be forever,” he said, at last; “a 
; month or two at the most. Then I shall be at 
2 peace, to wait for you and them.” 
3 The woman threw up her arms, and sobbed 
aloud. Making another effort, he went on: 
“You will not feel alone with so much to do, 
;and having them.” 
} Silas pointed his hand toward the bed-room 
; door, and dropped it wearily down to his knee 
} again. 
‘With them ?—with them? But where will 
How would you like to see them sick, 
; wretched, and dragging themselves to the poor- 
house? For that is just what you mean to do.” 
} Silas Marsh shuddered feebly, and veiled his 
; eyes with one thin hand. 
} «If you love them so well that hardship and 
disgrace come easy, how must I feel when you 
} threaten to leave us, and bury yourself alive 
among the city paupers? Oh, Silas! Silas! I 
> never thought that my daughter’s husband would 
come to this.”’ 
; ‘The poor man arose very feebly, laid his hand 


‘on the shoulder of the woman, who shook it off 
wiped the stain of tears from his cheek and the } 


in rebellious grief, and saying, with gentle 
‘ firmness: ‘“‘ Hush; it must be so,”” moved toward 
a cot-bed in the corner of the room, and lay 
down upon it. 
Early the next morning, Silas Marsh arose 
from this narrow bed, where he had been lying 
} all night wearily gazing into the darkness, and 
} went softly into the’little room, where his mother- 
) in-law had fallen into a restless sleep, toward 
} morning, with Rachael in her arms. The twins 
} lay nestling together in the trundle-bed that was 
> concealed beneath her bedstead in the daytime, 
3 >and, when drawn out at night, gave but Attle 
> space for anything else in the closet. @n the 
} edge of this bed the poor brave ma seated 
himself, and looked down upon thé children 
as they slept. They were pretty eeatures, and 
; formed a lovely picture, lying “ius with their 
arms interlaced, and their hea¢S so close together 
; that the soft brown hair of’one, curling in with 
} the other, seemed of one bright growth: for the 


age, and, sleey thus, could hardly have been 
distinguished as the bdy or girl. 

During some minutes, the father leancd over 
these little ones, with the pallor and sadness’ of 
great misery in his face. With the least noise— 
and even at daybreak that house was never still 
he would start and look around as if this most 
holy act of his life were a sin to be hidden from 





little ones were marvelously alike at that early 
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‘human sympathy; then his eyes would turn on : heavily, and turned his weary eyes toward some 
¥ vw? ~ * 


the children, though he might not see their faces {| medicine placed within reach, for which he lacked 
through the tears that, all unconsciously, were } the strength to stretch forth his hand. 
beginuing to blind them. At last he felt the Marsh arose with ditliculty—for he was tired 
bed shaking under hin, and, unable to still the } and very weak—poured out the drink, and held 
trembling of his limbs, sank down witb his knees : it to the spatient’s lips. ‘Then, answering to the 
upon the floor, and, leaning over, touched the ‘thankfulness in those painfully -bright eyes, 
floating hair of the sleepers with his hand, so} smoothed the pillow gently as a trained nurse‘ 
tenderly that they did not move. ‘Then, urged ; could have done, and, when he lay down, hoping 
by the yearning tenderness that transfigured all ; to sleep a little, it whs with a feeling of thankiul- 
his features into something no painter ever yet ; ness that God had left him a little power to help 
portrayed, he touched the mouths of his children { his fellow-men even in that sad place. 
so lightly with his own parched lips that they ; Thus, day and night, this hard-working man of 
smiled in their sleep, and one of them murmured ; the people—with little education and no marvel- 
something out of its dreams. $ ous power of intellect—exhausied the last strength 
Then Silas Marsh arose, and, standing awhile : of his life. Uaving nothing else to bestow, he 
gazing down upon his mother-in-law and Rachael, } gave help to those who suffered scarcely more 


wee 


left his home forever. than himself, and sometimes received his gentle 
S . . . . 

ie } ministrations with murmurs rather than thanks. 

CHAPTER II. ’ It seemed as if this man could give up every- 


TuaT morning, Silas Marsh found his way ‘ thing, even the one yearning wish that was always 
down where the Bellevue Hospital stands—dark, ; pleading at his heart, for a sight of lis childyven. 
ponderous, and grim—like a walled prison, on $ He longed to see them again, even at the risk 
the banks of the East River. Fifty years ago‘ of renewing the suffering through which he had 
this building was the principal almshouse of New : passed that night. 

York, and stood out alone, rude and gloomy, but; But for their sake he resisted the cries of a 
with the breezy atmosphere of green fields and the ; most affectionate nature, and bore this yearning 
broadly-flowing stream around it; whereas now ; ache at his heart with gentle patience. Some- 
its walls are hedged in with buildings on every ; times, as the hospital-rules permitted, his mother- 
side but one, and there boat-houses, wharves, and | in-law came to him, but always alone: for he 
crowding river-craft shut out a view of the water ; had insisted that the children should be spared 
and vitiate the air before it can reach the suffer- { the gloomy remembrance of a scene that would 
ing inmates. ; only close with his death. But this woman was 
To this gloomy pile, saturated with disease in quite incapable of comprehending the greatness 


' every rude stone of its walls, from foundation to ; of his sacrifice, or the depth of love out of which 


roof—baptized:in,a century of human suffering, ; it found strength. She even felt it a disgrace 
till it seems the hard embodiment of misfortune— ; that he had left his home for a hospital-ward, 
this man had come, of his own free will, to die. { and wounded him with vague reproaches for the 
He expected nothing else. He knew that all hope ; shame he was bringing on the little ones for whose 
of existence was gone for him; but he also knew } welfare he was dying. 

that the great trial of his life was over. That day Perhaps it was the impulse of; kindness to 
he had parted from his motherless children: the } others that led this man to forget the slow but 
rest seemed easy to him; and, strange to say,a wan } awfully steady progress of his own disease, and, 
smile came to his lips, as he entered the hospital ; in the fatigue brought on by exertion felt less — 
and found himself only one of many in that sad } of the pain that never left him. Certain it .is 
garner-hall of suffering, the consumptive-ward of | that his sympathy and efforts of help. never 
Belleyue. Still more strange it was that the smile } failed with those around him, and the poor man 
did not leave his lips as he was taken to his own { who had first been soothed by his care was its 
‘ constant object night and day: for there was 
most isn would be worse than that of a prison- little sound sleep for a person of-his sensitive 
cell. } organism, when every expression of suffering 


Bat this man sat down quietly, and looked } thrilled him with the anguish of keen sympathy. 
arougd him with sad composure. That atmos-} A faint cry from the sick,man’s couch: atyeke 
phere of phin called forth all his sympathies, and ; him, one night, from the unrest, of sleep into 
the pale faces he looked upon stirred his bosom which he had fallen—a strange low ery, that had 
with, 9 ’ sublime feeling of brotherhood. A sick something sharper than pain in it. Marsh strug: 
man, lying on a bed close to his, was coughing ’ gled up from his bed and went to that other couch, ” 
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wavering from weakness as he took the few neces- ‘* I suppose it will not be long now ?”’ 

sary steps. The sick man had changed greatly.; The doctor did not answer directly, for he 

The red spots that had burned so long like living } liked this uncomplaining patient, and was so 
} 











coals on either cheek were quenched, and the gray } troubled by the change that had come over him 
pallor of death had settled like ashes there. that he spoke a little sharply: 

Marsh knelt down by the cot and took the rest-; ‘You have been sitting, night and day, with 
less hand, pecking at the blanket, in his, with the the poor fellow they took out this morning, and 
tenderness of a good wonmn. He knew that the it has about used you up. You may be thankful 
angel of death—always merciful in that place— ; that he has no more need of you.” 
was flinging deeper and deeper shadows over the } Marsh answered with a wan smile. 
man who had become his friend, and thus, hand } ‘*T was with him when he died; but for that 
in hand, seemed to be leading him into the Valley } he would have been alone.’’ 
of Shadows, thus finding a path there which he; ‘Well, well: there was no need that you 
must soon tread alone. } should fling your own chances after him in this 

Sitting by this man, a feeling of gentle sadness } way.’’ 
came over him, that was almost rest. While those} Marsh held out his hand. The doctor laid his 
large bright eyes dwelt upon him with such vivid | finger on the pulse, keenly examined the thin 
intensity—while a faint clasp of the hand in his } face looking into his, and turned away. 
appealed for the help his own failing vitality ‘“* How long, doctor ?”’ 
seemed to give, he felt as if leading this one soul ; ‘‘How long? Why, man—” 
out of the dark valley, and the way did not seem; The sentence was finished by an impatient 
terrible to him. . But the light in those eyes was ; gesture. 


quenched. The hand was growing cold in his;; ‘If it isso near as that—I thought so—you 
he laid it softly down on the checked coverlet and } once made me a promise, doctor.” 
élosed the eyes so tenderly that, alive, they would} ‘‘ Yes, I remember: I was to tell you while 


hardly have felt the touch. Then, checking his; there was time. Well, my poor fellow, we have 
breath, that he might by no sound send a thrill of / not much to spare. These things are hard to 
terror down that double line of iron beds, that } say; but if you have a wish—” 
stretched among the shadows of the ward, he} “Only one—my children. Let me see my 
waited by the dead till the morning broke, thank- children.”’ 
ful that no one had been disturbed but himself.; ‘1 will send for them. It may have been an 
Poor man, he had not been in that place long } unwise promise, but I will send for them.” 
enough to know that time and use can givea dull} ‘ Now?’ 
edge to the finest sympathy, and that even the? ‘Or never!” answered the young man, as he 
solemnity of death yields to the monotonous } moved out of hearing. ‘ Now, or never.” 
routine which, day after day, makes it a familiar } 
thing. When the morning came, and Marsh gave 
up his charge, some few of the patients struggled Tue next morning, old Mrs. Dean, holding 
feebly up from their pillows, and, with wildly-} little Rachael by the hand, presented herself 
sorrowful eyes, saw the helpless form borne } at the entrance of Bellevue. The woman came 
through the narrow alleyway left between the} upon a mournful errand; but the expression of 
beds, and lay down again without a word or} her face was rather sullen than sad when she 
moan, while others asked what was going on} asked if orders had been given for her to pass in 
with gruff impatience, and, being told, turned on } with the child. The man made a gesture that 
their cots and went to sleep again. A few more } they should go forward. They passed through 
neither spoke nor moved; but here and there a} the hall and dark passages without hindrance 
faint sob broke out, and the pillows were a little } of any kind; till they reached the threshold. of 
wet in places. } the consumptive-ward. The little girl only knew 
Silas Marsh had no strength to follow his that she was going to see her father, who was ill, 
friend even down the length of the ward; he } and the gloom of the place depressed and almost 





CHAPTER III. 


ere 


could only creep back to his own bed, and lie? terrified her; for she felt that the ponderous 
down upon it. . } building was full of human beings, and the 

When one of the young doctors came his; stillness around her was so in contrast with the 
rounds, that day, Silas was lying with his face; noise and tumult of a tenement-house, that it 


? 


to the wall. He turned fully as the young man’ seemed unnatural. She shrank back upon the 
came to his bedside, and, seeing the surprised ' threshold of the ward. The solemn range of 
and rather startled look in his face, said quietly : ‘ beds, on which the patients, lying or sitting upon 
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them, pale as ghosts ant with their great wild § ; Many curious or sympathizing eyes were upon 
eyes turned upon her, sent the last vestige of ; them: still, they were alone. 
color from her frightened face. Pulling back; ‘ Rachael, do you know what this means?” 


from her grandmother’s hand, she pleaded: ¢ “Jt means that you will be getting well, and 
‘Not here—not here! Father cannot be; come back to us,” she said, placing herself on 
here!” ; the side of the bed, and wiping her eyes. 


But a face stirred with tenderness more piteous{ “It means, Rachael, that your father is going 
than tears, that rose up from one of the beds, { away from you.” 
aud a pair of thin arms held out for her, brought} “Father! father!” 
back her courage. Breaking from the woman's } “Not of his own will, but because it must be 
hold, she hurried up the room, and fell half upon ; so.” 
her knees, half across the bed, clinging to the ; “Grandmother told us that they would kill 
sick man in passionate anguish. ¢ you here.” 
“Oh, father! father! who is it that keeps you } ‘““No, Rachael; they have been very kind. 
here? Come home—come home. We want you / It is God who takes me.” 
so—we want you so.” é “As He took our mother?’ said the child, 
Those trembling arms were around the child; / covering her face with both little hands 
her kisses were falling upon the poor mouth that; ‘As He took your mother. I am going—” 


was making feeble efforts to meet them for the} ‘To her? Are you going to her?’ questioned 


last time. ‘the child, dropping her hands, and looking at 
“The others? My little ones?” he murmured, ; him through her tears as if some feeling of relief 
with difficulty. ‘ had come to her. 


“Grandmother would not let them come. She “T hope so; I think so.” 
said they might never know the disgrace of it; ‘Oh, me!” she sobbed. “How lonesome— 
if she kept them back, and other children could ; how dark—everything seems! What will the 
not twit them about it if they did not know; ’ children do?” 
but I would come. I wanted to see you so much.; ‘You will be their mother, and father too, 
My own, own darling father! And now you} ; Rachael.” 
will be getting well, and come home? I promised } } «But I am so little, father. Only this,” she 
that to the twins: they cried so hard to come.”’ added, looking down upon herself with a piteous 
The old woman had drawn close to the cot by § ; sense of helplessness. 
this time, and attempted to force the child away.} ‘God is always ready to help little children, 
** You promised me to keep still,’’ she said. 3 Rachael; and love for your brother and sister 
“I am still,” persisted the little girl, turning } will make you strong. Promise me, before I go, 
her eyes, from which the tears were streaming, ; that you will watch over them—guide them—” 
on the woman’s unsympathetic face. “Oh, do? ‘Work for them; love them better than I love 
leave me alone with father a little while; I won't} myself; go hungry to feed them; go without 
make the least bit of noise: he likes to have me ; clothes that they shall be nicely dressed; stand 


here.”’ $ between them and grand—and anyone that 
Marsh tightened his arms around her. ; wants to be hard with them: this I can promise, 
“Only a little while,” he pleaded. “Let me } father, because I can do it without being very 
see the child alone.” $ good. But don’t ask me to be like you—for I 


The woman hesitated. Even there she could can’t—or like mother: for nobody ever was like 
not give up the habit of interference nor the ’ her.” 
bitterness of speech his helplessness invited. ~ The child had broken in upon her father’s 
“It will only make you worse, and do her no } feeble speech earnestly, and with that passionate 
good. Besides, all these fellow-paupers of yours warmth which seems to give to childhood the 
are looking on.” ; ; strength of maturity. During many a sleepless 
Marsh did not heed this unfeeling taunt: he ’ hour she had thought all these things over: for 
had no sense of it ; but, gathering up all the vital ' the injudicious grandmother, in her complainings 
force left to him, he said: ‘and miserable pride, had left no feature of their 
«Go, and leave me alone with my child.” deplorable condition unexplained, and this brave 
She went: for the kind-hearted young doctor little creature required no promptings from her 
was coming up the ward just then, and, compre-} father’s death-bed to increase the sense of 
hending the situation at a glance, led her away responsibility that already possessed her. 
as if for consultation. A faint glow of content settled on the father’s 
Thus, Silas Marsh was left alone with Rachael. ; face. 
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‘Marsh, laying his hand with tender reverence 
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“Surely, ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven’,’’ ! could feel rather than hear them. Her head bent 
he whispered; and, closing his eyes, seemed. to ; lower and lower, for the hand upon it seemed to 
rest awhile. ’ grow heavy, and a stillness, that she bad never 

Rachael watched him, and a tender smile stole ; felt till then, settled all around her. A sob at 
around her sensitive mouth, in spite of the tears { this moment would have seemed like sacrilege; 
that still rose to her eyes: for she felt in all} even the sound of her own breath was hushed 
her being a gleam of the comfort her words had ; in the awe that fell upon her, through the still- 


given. ’ ness which was only for her: for the sad noises 
Silas Marsh must have slept some moments: ; of the place went on. ‘Two people stood close to 
for, opening his eyes, he said: Sher. One, the young doctor, held a watch in his 
‘You are still here, Rachael ?”’ ‘hand, on which he had counted the last minute 
* Yos, father.” ‘of a human life; the other, a woman, leaned 
“T remember. But there was something} toward him, and with keen eyes watched the 
else—’’ $ pointers eagerly. i 


Marsh partly arose, and, thrusting his hand } « Eleven—twenty-two minutes,” she whis- 
beneath the pillow, drew forth a small Bible, old } pered to herself. ‘‘ Eleven, twenty-two—exacily, 
and worn at the edges, which were fastened by a} exactly !” 
silver clasp so oxidized that it gave no sign of} ‘he doctor removed that cold hand from the 
precious metal. This clasp he attempted. to child’s head, and folded it reverently over the 
unleck ; but there was not strength enough in his} bosom that would never heave with a breath 
hands. Rachael, seeing this, took the Bible, and, } of human life again, and placed the sheet so as to 
resting it on her knee, managed to open it. As partly conceal the face. Then he bent over her 
the leaves fell apart, one of those delicately-; with a tenderness of mercy seldom exhibited in 
wrought handkerchiefs, half lace and half em- : that place. ™~ 
broidery, which represent the artistic labor of} “Come, my child. It is time to go.” 
months, fell from them. It had been so long } Rachael stood up. 
pressed between the pages of the book that its} Has he gone to sleep?” 
folds had taken their form, and at first it seemed These words broke from the child with a sob. 
only as if some of the blank leaves had fallen ; She tried to suppress it, fearing that it might 
away. ‘reach that poor form upon the cot; but a jsense 

“Jt was your mother’s own work,” said of relief from the awful feeling that had seemed 

to bear her to the earth, under the weight of that 
on the relic—for such it iad been to him—* the } cold hand, was too strong for her childish effort ; 
last that sle ever touched. Her needle was teft } and she allowed the doctor to lead her away witli- 
in the M, that was never finished—keep it, } out looking back at the father who had blessed 
Rachael. Be carefui that no one ever takes it from } her with his last breath. 
youvjor the children. It is for them and you—all ;  « When he wakes up, tell him that I couldn’t 
that I have. Tell the little ones abouteit, when ; keep from crying, and didn’t dare to try and kiss 
they are old enough.” him good-bye, when he was sleeping so nicely,’ 

Rachael took the bit of embroidery between } she said, trying to smile through her tears, as the 
her little hands, laid it back in the book again, ; doctor gave her hand to the grandmother. «'o- 
and clasped it in. morrow, I will be good.” 

“I will keep it always,” she said. ‘*No one} Mrs. Dean led her grandchild away from the 
but the children shall ever touch it.”’ ; hospital without recognizing the fact that she 

Marsh evidently understood this promise, for a ; was still ignorant of her father’s death, and was 
smile dawned upon his lips, and for. moment he ° bravely subduing her grief in hopes of seeing him 
seemed to sleep. Rachael, fearing to disturb him, } the next day. Absorbed by the selfishness of one 
dropped softly to her knees, with the book } overmastering passion, she had misunderstood the 
between her hands, and waited breathlessly for ; outburst of tears that was now dying out in faint 





him to speak again. sobs as a natural expression of grief, and did not 
«* Rachael ?”’ attempt to check them ;: but went on muttering to 
*‘ Father, I am here.” herself: ‘Eleven, twenty, and two—eleven, 


Marsh turned feebly, and, reaching out his} twenty, and two,” as if trying to impress these, 
hand, seemed to grope in the darkness till it fell ; numbers on her mind, before surrendering it to 
upon her head. the recollections of a scene that had as yet 
_ “God bless you. Oh, my child!” scarcely touched her heart. 

These words were spoken so, faintly that she; ‘‘Just hush up,’’ she said, impatiently. enforc- 
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ing her words with a hard pressure of the little 
hand in hers. ‘This crying and sobbing mixes 
up the figures, and I shall be sure to get them 


wrong. Eleven, twenty-four—no, two! There, 


75 
their little hearts swelling under a deep sense 
of wrong. 

“Why didn’t our own father want to see us, as 
well as Rachael and grandma, who doesn’t love 


don’t you see what harm you are doing?} him half so much as we do? I mean grandma 


Besides, everybody stops to look at you as we go} don’t, or she wouldn’t be so mean to us,’’ said 


Eleven, twenty, and two. There, I have } little Olive, seating herself in the big rocking- 


along. 
got it right now ; so don’t take on and disturb me 
again. Eleven—”’ 

“What do you keep saying that for?’ ques- 
tioned the child, obediently wiping the tears from 
her face. 

“Saying it? Why, it is the very hour, and 
minute, and second that your father died.” 

Rachael stopped suddenly, and wrung her 
hand from that of her grandmother; a wild light 
broke through the tears that she had tried in 
vain to drive from her eyes. The poor little 
creature was pale as death, and shivered as she 
stood. ‘ 

“My father died? 
dead ?”’ 

“Tf you didn’t know that from the first, what 
answered the 


Oh, grandmother, is he 


on earth were you crying about?” 


woman, unfeeling in her surprise. 
‘“‘ His sleep was so still and so cold,” said the 
child, mournfully ; “but I did not know that 


dying was like that.” 

Rachael seemed to be talking to herself, unmind- 
ful of her grandmother’s presence; but all at 
once her face lighted up: yearning for sympathy, 
she called out: “‘Oh, grandmother, he touched 
my head. He blessed me the last thing.” 

“Eleven, twenty, and two,’’ muttered the old 
Woman, moving forward with her eyes on the 
pavement. ‘‘Now, don’t interrupt me again, 
that’s a good girl, Rachael; you ought to know 
how forgetful I am. Now don’t speak another 
word till we get home.” 

They did not speak another word, but wan- 
dered on, down’ side-streets and along broken 
pavements, till they reached the tenement-house, 
which was all the home Silas Marsh had left 
to them, after the hard toil of a whole lifetime. 


CHAPTER IV: ‘a 

Wuen Mrs. Dean and little Rachael left their 
home, that day, the two younger children had 
been, from necessity, left to themselves, with 
many admonitions from the grandmother, and 
tender persuasions to goodness from the sister. 
They knew that Rachael was going’ to see ‘their 
father, and, for a time, had been wild with 
entreaties to go with her; but yielded at last to 
the authority that had become almost tyrannical 
since it had been left entirely to the old woman, 
and remained at home disappointed, and with 











chair, and swinging both little feet to the angry 
motion she was giving it. ‘‘He did want to see 
us, just as sure as you live, Olly; but she said it 
wouldn’t do, and argued with him, just as she 
always does, and he had to give in likeus. I 
wonder what grandmothers were made for, any- 
way ?”’ 

The boy listened to this pettish outburst very 
thoughtfully, and shook his head* when it was 
finished. 

“I’m afraid father is more sick than he was, or 
he would have come to see us his own self. It 
ain’t like him to stay away from home, and 
not want to see us just as well as Rachael. 
Oh, if I only knew all about him, it wouldn't 
seem so bad. Grandmother won’t tell us a thing, 
only that he gets sicker and sicker, and is in a 
great dark horrid place that makes her feel 
ashamed.” 

“If I only knew where the place was. You 
and I would just put on our things and run 
away—we shouldn’t be ashamed or afraid, either, 
if we could only find him, and no one to keep us 
from snuggling into his lap and kissing him as 
much as we wanted to. I only wish we could, 
Olly: for it’s awful lonesome sitting here and 
sailing about in her old rocking-chair.”’ 

The child spoke eagerly, and with the restless 
animation of a spirit always ready to assert 
itself; but she was an affectionate little creature, 
and, while she felt herself wronged, tears were 
gathering in her blue-gray eyes, and their long 
brown lashes were heavy with them: for the sor- 
rowful face of her little brother intensified her 
sense of injury. 

“Tt is lonesome,” he said, “and it’s got lone- 
somer and lonesomer ever since he went away. 
Oh, sister, what made him go, and where did he 
go to?” , 

“If I only knew, we wouldn’t be staying here 
crying like babies; but it’s of no use. We've got 
to—all alone and with nothing to play with: for 
she’s locked up the cupboard and all the things— 
just like her.” 

‘T shouldn’t feel like playing if every play- 
thing had been left out. It seems like Sunday to 
me, only—only more 80.” 

The boy’s voice broke, and, putting both little 
fists to his eyes, he began to ery in sorrowful 
earnest. ere. g 
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Little Olive sprang down from her chair, which ‘‘Father will know,’’ said Oliver, in a low 
swayed backward on its rockers under the pas- } hushed voice. 
sionate shove she gave it, and threw her arms} The boy was right. Even then a smile was 
with loving violence around her twin brother: } creeping over the lips of Silas Marsh, as he lay 

‘Don’t, Olly dear, don’t. There’s no need of } dying in the hospital, and it seemed as if the little 
erying ’cause it seems like Sunday. I'll tell you } ones were nestling close to him. Rachael saw it, 
what we'll do. I'll get the catechism, and ask } and was comforted, thinking it a restful sleep. 
over the lessons ; not the chief end of man—that’s After this, the twins sat together in gentle 
getting old, and we know it by heart; but—’ silence, or, if they did speak, it was softly and of 

The boy shook his head. all the loving things that seemed to flow back to 

* Olive!" them from their father’s life. 

“Yes, Olly dear.” When Mrs. Dean and Rachael came back to 

“If we could only have father here to say} their home, they found the children crowded 
things, or kneeling down just as he used to Sun-} together in the Boston rocking-chair, with their 
day nights before we went to bed, with you and ; arms interlaced, and the boy’s head resting on 
me on each sifle of him, saying his prayers and } the shoulder of the girl. Rachael came forward, 
never forgetting to ask God to take care of us—}and knelt before them. Her eyes were heavy, 
all of us—it wouldn’t seem so hard to be left her lips trembling. The children shrank back a 
alone. But it seems to me as if we never, never $ little from the grief in that young face, and clung 
should see him again.” together more closely. 

“Olly,” said the little girl, after a few moments ‘‘Oliver—-Olive, father has gone to our 
of grave thoughtfulness, “ people are a good way } mother !”’ t 
off when they pray to God: just as like as not}. The children fastened their eyes upon her 
father is doing it now, and, if we kneel down here } earnestly. 
by his empty chair, he may feel as if we were; ‘And never sent for us?” 
close to him, and pray for us just the same. If? ‘He did send for you, but now he is dead.”’ 
God can hear away off so far, father will feel? The twins looked at each other till tears, kept 
that we are trying to get near him, just as if he’ back so long, swelled into their eyes. Then, in a 
had sent for us as well as Rachael.”’ ; passionate burst of grief, they threw themselves 

The boy slopped crying, and lifted his wistful ; forward and clung to their sister, who, kneeling 
eyes to the bright little face bending to him: ; ; there, only a child herself, told them of the scene 

«The Bible says something about little children, } , she had witnessed at the hospital, and the sub- 
as if they could pray to him just when they want ; lime peacefulness of its close, gently and with a 

like grown people. Do you remember?” tender pathos of speech that hushed the vague 

Yes, Olly, and about praying in secret. Sup- } dread that had fallen upon them into touching 
now, that we are left alone to give us a?’ sadness. 

ce.” While these three orphans were crowding close 

Olive reached out her hand to the twin brother, ) together in their piteous bereavement, the old 
and, going to an empty chair in one corner of} woman watched them in a bewildered way with 
the room, the two little creatures knelt down by / wild bright eyes, as if her eager thoughts were 
it, and, one after the other, repented the Lord’s | afar off. Then, tightening the strings of her 
Prayer, softly and reverently as cherubs may | bonnet and folding her shawl about her, went 
rehearse the music of angels. They had no other ; out, closing the door, and stole down that long 
language, and gave their petition in all its sim- } line of stairs, flight after fight, muttering; 
plicity, holding each other by the hand, while) “Eleven, twenty, and two.” 
their heads were bowed close together. - i [to BR conTINUED.) 
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We stern! beneath the wide green oak. Je blarkh wpon my life today. 

With wiht free grace alewt the tree How comtd euch eye camite omc t devott? 
Teined bittereweet Vou amiling broke Pirevermere, amd men Rinely, 

A eprey of leaves and gare ty me. Mad vobree Meme the pmot repeat 

The shadow of that buafy spray * i, dream, lew wate, how better ewes | 
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Ir was an old-fashioned garden: 
creepers, forming magic drapery under dim-lit 


$ 
arches; dew-splashed roses, trailing in crimson } 


and gold arabesques over fragrant hedges; clumps | 
of aggressive tiger-lilies, with their tropical color ; 


and over alla purple mist that quivered down ‘ 


from the far-off cameoed highlands. 


In the midst of this garden was a rustic bench, ; 
and here sat, one bright morning, a marvelously } 
pretty girl, her soft Eastern eyes as arch and | 


sweet as the dew-kissed blossoms around her. 
She wore a light summer: cape on her shoulders, 


half hiding the embroidered jacket beneath, while | 


on her head a quaint little cap was jauntily set, 
which, on anyone else, might have looked odd, 
but which only gave an additional archness to 
her sweet saucy face. 

There was the faintest indication of coquetry 
and fun in her eyes, as she sang, half defiantly : 

“Love he comes, and love he tarries, 
Just as fate or fancy carries ; 
Longest stays when sorest chidden, 
Laughs and flies when pressed and bidden,.” 

“A bud. among the blossoms,” cried a voice, 
interrupting. 
among the branches, and then a young man stood 
before her. 

“How you startle one!’’ she cried, with pre- 
tended petulance, though it is not certain she 


had not heard his approaching step, and sung 


her song in consequence. 
The imtruder was Vane De Greville, the hand- 
somest young fellow of his age in the neighbor- 


hood, and the abject slave of Miss Rite Bonham, | 


‘the heroine of our story. 

“ Why do yow steal on one so?’’ she repeated, 
shrugging her shoulders with a pretty little pout. 

“Did I steal on you #0 unexpectedly?" he 
said, in o tone of contrition and apology. 

« Yes, like a tiger in a jungle.” 

“1 perceive nothing tigerish — except,’ 
tating for a moment, “ yourself.” 

“A tiger, am If" she sald, and, turning away, 
she wont on singing, as If no such person as 
Vane existed: 

© iad the cea te slumber etitty, 
Wdtedd tte cher ter thee Nily 
Tited the aapem meer te quiver, 
Thee Wed lowe te feet fer over” 

As whe cang on, Vane watehed ber with a thet. 
Cowling face. 


hesi- 


clinging { 


There was an impulsive movement ‘ 


COURTLAND. 


‘“‘Pshaw!”’ he remarked, presently, when she 
, Stopped. 

She deigned no reply. Then he burst out, 
wrathfully : 
‘‘Why do you behave so aggressively ? 
you know it is unwomanly ?”’ 
; « Unwomanly ?” 

pte 1 104 

“Ah,” and she laughed merrily, in scorn: but 
what a musical laugh it was! ust now I was 
‘a bud among blossoms,’ then a ‘tiger’; and now 
>I am ‘unwomanly.’ I’m so sorry,’ mockingly, 
‘that I offend your feminine taste.”’ 

He colored hotly at this thrust: for, whatever 
? else he was, Vane was not feminine. 
‘‘T should like my wife to embody that virtue, 


2 
$ 
Sat all events,” he answered, and his handsome 
: 
< 
: 
4 
4 
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Do 


{mouth took a firmer curve. 4 
“It is to be desired,’”’ coolly. ‘Yes, I see 
her,”’ with another gay laugh: ‘‘a dowdy shabby 
soul, but feminine, from the tips of her crimping- 
¢ pins to her tatting-bobbins. She is not brave in 
’ ideas; but she can; talk of servants and gossips 
with the best of them. Bah! I hate your 
they are always unreliable, 
‘and mostly treacherous. It is they who are 
‘the tigerish.”’ Rite plucked a handful ofgghe 
lilies, und threw them on the ground as sl 
Vane drew, himself up. 
“Thank you,’ he said haughtily. “You ~ 
‘have a high estimate of my taste You Iinve 
altered your mind, then, as regards an arrange- 
ment we entered into only six months ago, Or 
{| perhaps you have altogether forgotten the fact of 
our engagement.” 
‘I am keeping my part of the contract,” 
“You? How?” 
‘Let me see—where was 1? 
she began to sing again: 


feminine women: 


Oh, yes.”” And 


“(Cun you keep the bee from ranging? 
OF the ring-<dove e neck from changing? 
Noo nor fettered love fron dying i 
Ta the knot there's he autying.” 

Vane watched the raucy girl moodily, He had 
| loved her sinee bis infamey, and she hed always 
treated him just eo; and he hed sulmnlited to it 
| up to the present the 
| Tat he wae determined, today, to pat & step 

teh, and forever ; 
‘ Lomgest stays Chen sores Yen) 
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repeated after her. 
heaven.” 

“It isn’t I. Some old party manufactured it, 
in the dark ages. I only quoted.’’ 

‘‘But they are your sentiments,” peremp- 
torily, ‘‘are they not?” 

Well,” and the purple-blue eyes looked into : 
his with the ‘unconsciousness of a child, “ you 
will have to excuse my replying: for 1 am inca- 
pable of evolving any idea on the subject.”’ 

She plucked a tiger-lily near at hand, and 
stack it saucily under her chin, looking so ravish- 
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fuss, when I thought the arrangement would con- 
tent you. You said so at the time, if you 
remember—’”’ 

‘‘Did 1?” breaking in, stormily. ‘Well, I 
retract. I release you from your promise. I 
shall not commit suicide, either,’ for she had 
looked up now, startled and half frightened, into 
his face. 

“Oh! indeed—” 

“But,” breaking in again, and now his tones 
were forceful and passionate, “it shall never be 
told that a De Greville was plighted to a mortal 


ingly sweet and dimpled, and yet defiant, that } woman and parted from her without once tasting 


Vane was almost beside himself with love and 
wrath. 

“It is only in connection with myself that you 
are incapable of evolving ideas,’’ he burst out, 
angrily. ‘You are fluent enough with the rest 
of the fellows—confound it!” 

‘‘Don’t be profane. It isn’t pretty. Besides, 
why shouldn’t I be fluent, pray? The ‘rest of 
the fellows,’ at least, are nice to me, and—”’ 

‘Because you are betrothed to me,” he an- 
swered, stormily. ‘That is why you shouldn’t.”’ 
His firm mouth, as he spoke, took on an impres- 
sion that showed how masterful Vane De Greville 
could be, and yet how well he was holding him- 
self in hand. ‘And, by heaven,” he added, «I 
won't stand it.’’ 

“Betrothed? Oh! yes, I remember. In a 
moment of insanity you threatened suicide, and 
I, in a moment of idiocy, fearful of having a lost 
soul on my conscience—” 

‘‘Conscience? You have none,” he broke in, 
stamping his foot. 

‘‘ Don't interrupt, sir. It’s bad form. In a 
moment of idiocy, I say, I agreed that, under 
certain restrictions, I would accept your flowers, } 
and—and—” 

‘«T was a consummate fool,”’ groaned Vane. 

“T will not contradict that statement,” with 
elaborate politeness. 

“Restrictions?” derisively. ‘TI should think 
so. I was never to kiss you, for instance; never 
to assert the rights or privileges of a lover. Oh, 
yes, I remember what a fool I was. By my soul, 
I could shoot myself, when I reflect on it. I am 
not surprised that you have no respect for me. 
It is half a year since we entered upon the 
absurd contract which binds me to everything, 
and you to nothing. Is your husband,’’ sayagely, 
“‘ never to kiss you, either?” 

She drew away, haughtily, and said: 

“‘[ don’t understand you. You said nothing 
about being my husband,” 

Vane ground his teeth with rage. 

“Dear me!’ with a saucy sbrug, “all this 
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} the fragrance of her lips.” 


And before the girl could guess what he meant, 
could defend herself in the least, he had clasped 
her in his arms and pressed kiss after kiss upon 
her rosy mouth. 

Under the magnetism of those kisses—fright- 
ened, bewildered, dazed, her pulses fluttering— 
she started up and faced him, at first angrily, 
then with drooping eyes, then trembling and 
bashful. 

Then she sank on a seat, with averted face. 

Could it be that he, Pygmalion-like, had 
awakened her at last? 

But already he was repentant. 

“TI have dared your anger, your scorn, Rite,” 
he said, humbly, his daring mood passing as 
rapidly as it had come, ‘Tell me you forgive 
me before I go.’ 

But Rite was sobbing her very heart out, her 
face hidden in her hands. 

He drew nearer to her. 

‘* Have I sinned beyond redemption ?’’ he said. 
Oh! what a diapason of self-abasement there 
was in his tones. ‘ But you do not know how 
maddening it was to be always near you, and 
never—” 

Still she made no answer, but sobbed on, 

“It was like being in torment, and seeing bliss 
just above me. Iam going now, Rite—’ 

Silence, except for those irrepressible sobs. 

All at once, some subtle instinct told Vane that 
his masterfulness had done what his humility 
had failed to do; that he had been a Pygmalion 
indeed. Why else should he have thrown him- 
self down by her side and taken,her into his 
embrace ? 

She, like a palpitating bird, lay motionless 
against his heart, but still sobbing, 

‘*My darling,’ he whispered, in ecstasies, 
‘you love me at last. ‘Tell me so, Rite, for 
heaven's sake,” 

** Ye~es, Vane; only—” 

‘Only what ?”” 

“T did not know it until—until now.” 
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“Blessings on you, my darling, for that} 
admission.” 

Then the innate coquetry of girlhood flashed : 
out again. ‘ 

“You are very rude, 3 
she said, struggling to get away. 3 

But she struggled fainter and fainter every } 
moment, the tear-stains lingering yet on the } 
sweet subjugated face. 

Vane stooped over her and whispered : 

“Let me look in those lovely eyes, Rite. I 
could kiss them forever. You ean never be cruel 
to me again, darling.” 

I fear Vane De Greville took his “innings,” 
that sunny summer morning, under the drooping 
masses of bloom. And the golden-lipped roses } 


sir—horribly rude,” 
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listened to a wooing all the more passionate 


$ because denied utterance so long. 


At last, lite, with her usual combativeness, 


: began to‘sing, saucily, as she pushed him away, 


now quite resolutely, for all the rest had been 
make-believe : 
“Yet remember, ’midst your wooing, 
Love has bliss, but love has rueing.” 
caught the saucy girl 
and, with her in Lis 


Vane didn’t care. Ile 
again around the waist, 
arms, he defied the universe. 

They were married that very autumn, and, like 
all the good old fairy endings, “lived happily 
ever after.” 

And this is the dey! of our Bup Amone Tus 
B.ossoms. 
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An, sad and bitter memories, ? The years‘have come and gone since then, 
That fill my!soul to-night, ; And I have driftedon— 
As, leaning from my lattice out, Have labored-at my daily task, 
I watch the moon’s pale light, ; One of the busy throng; 
It bathes in radiance ruck and hill, 3 But where they laid my mother dear, 
Till all seem glorified, } My heart is lying ‘low— 
With just such splendor in its beams 3 Upon the hill-side where she slecps 
As when my mother died. Beneath the winter snow. 
> ¢ 
I stood beside her dying bed, ; And when the mantlé of the night 
Lit by that moon's pure glow, ¢ Falls o'er the busy day, 
While in her breast the lamp of life é And from the noisy crowd and throng 
Was flick’ring to and fro; I steal awhile away, 
With breaking heart and tortured brain ‘ Through memory’s halls I wander on, 
I watched her glazing eye, $ My loved ones by my side, 
And felt earth’s greatest auguish when And see again the happy days 
Isaw my mother die. Before my mother died, 
I plead in vain that palsied tongue But when the moon's pure beams shine out 
To answer to my call— And flood the hill and dell, 
That gentle voice for aye was chained That Wordless woe comes over me 
Tn death’s cold icy thrall; _ That torigue can never tell: 
The poor dumb lips could never move, — Again I live that anguished hour, 
In silence locked so fast : That e’er with me will stay, 
Of mother kisses on my lips, When mother’s hands were folded meck 
Td felt the first and last. And softly laid away. 
HER NAME, 
° BY GEORGE NOBMAWN. 





Only less sweet than she who bears it— 
A name that in his loyal heart 

Sole empire has; no rival shares it. 

A name to him more full of grace, 


Eacu lover knows one‘dearest name, | 
4 
Of gentle dignity and power, } 


Than aught conferred ‘by ancient race, 

By queenly rank or princely dower. 

A name whose tender claims are such 
There is no service he'll deny it— 

His wit, his wealth, his strength, his life— 
He gives them all to glorify it. 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of lady’s-cloth { with two kilt-plaitings of the plaid, as seen in the 
and bright Scotch plaid woolens. The skirt is } 
mude entirely of the plaid, and is kilted all 


§ 
( 
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No. 1, No. 2, 


around, with the back-drapery also of plaid, and } illustration. Long panels of the cloth cover the 

very bouffant. The bodice is pointed back and } sides of the skirt; these are lined with silk. 

front, with long side-basque cen the fronts, edged } Coat-sleeves slightly puffed at the shoulders, with 
(80) 
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a deep cuff of the plaid. Small crocheted buttons ; 
to match. Our model calls for brown cloth and 
bright Scotch plaid of contrasting colors; but 
any self-colored cloth with plaid, either contrast- 








<r ; 

No. 3. ; 

ing or of the same prevailing color of the cloth, 
will make a stylish\costume. These large plaid 
woolens in combination with plain goods are very ; 
largely imported this season. Nine yards of} 
plaid, double fold, and two and one-half yards of ; 
cloth, will be required for this costume. 3 
No. 2—Is a traveling or walking wrap for ; 





velveteen of the same colors. The shape is half- 
dolman and half-pelisse. The back has two 
double box-plaits. forming the fullness of the 
skirt from the waist. . Four yards of tweed, anid 
two yards of plaid for trimming, will be required. 

No. 83—Is a house-dress, of self-colored cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair cloth. The skirt has first 
two very narrow knife-plaited ruffles, over which 
are arranged ten bias folds all around the skirt. 
The front-drapery is then arranged to form one 
large puff, as seen. The back has one large 
puff, and from under it the fullness hangs 
plain and straight—simply hemmed on the edge. 
The basque is pointed in front, and has a small 
postillion at the back. Soft surah silk of the 
same color is plaited in close at the neck and into 
the pointed front of the basque. This is loose and 





Wo. 4. 


made upon a foundation, shaped to the bodice. 
and arranged after the bodice is buttoned. A 
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shopping. It is made of Scotch tweed in invis-; standing velvet. collar. Sleeves, slightly puffed 
ible checks, and trimmed with plaid velvet or ’ at the shoulders, long and tight, complete this 
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costume. Tucks, touching each other, may be sub-; No. 4—Is a stylish costume of lady’s-cloth and 
stituted for the bias folds upon the skirt, if ae velvet combined. The skirt has kilt-plaits of the 

cloth at equal distances, between which are stripes 
of velvet. The over-drapery is simply one width 
of the cloth, edged with a bias band of velvet. 
; The piece of cloth of the required length—say 
{ three yards—is folded in half, and the two ends 





are plaited in to fit the waist, meeting nearly in 
front; then the drapery, fs. ftirned back and 
caught up into the céntre,of the back, as seen 
jin the illustration, the hand of velvet being 
? arranged on theunder side.around the top, and 














No. 6, 


wee 


2 in the same way for the bottom, only it is not 
‘ continued all around. A plain round waist, with 
t velvet belt and buckle, finishes this dress for 
{ house-wear. For walking, the jacket we give is 
: simply a close-fitting basque, with hollow plaits at 
‘ the back. Pockets, cuffs, and collar of velvet to 
; mateh. Instead of the velvet, striped material 
} may be used for the underskirt, and also used to 

edge the over-drapery and jacket. These striped 

materials are very handsome in contrasting 
: colors, or two shades of the same color, with 
ferred. Ten to twelve yards of cashmere will be plain goods to match exactly. Five yards of cloth, 
required, and three-fourths of a yard of surah silk. { and six yards of velvet, will be required. Of 





No.5—Back. _ 
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striped material, enough for a plain skirt, and a | 
yard over for trimming only, will be necessary. | 


No. 5.—For a boy of six to eight years, a 
paletot-blouse, of heavy Scotch tweed. Three 


‘ : 
oatll'S 





No, 7.—Front. 


box-plaits in the back. One front, double-breasted, 
with three deep kilt-plaits. Black or brown velvet 
collar, belt, and cuffs. The paletot buttons under 
the double front. 

No. 6.—For a girl of six, we give a paletot, of 
black velvet or Arctic seal-cloth, trimmed with 
chinchilla-fur. Antique silver buttons and cord 
froggings. This paletot is a simple half-fitting 
coat-sacque, with deep collar, cuffs, and pockets. 

No. 7.—Here we give the back and front view 
of a stylish costume for a little girl of eight to 


ten years. It is made of seal-brown cloth. The 
skirt is kilted in the back, plain across the front, 
{ and stitched above the hem in three rows. The 
‘ basque opens in front over a gathered vest of 
surah silk to match, buttoning below the waist- 
line. The silk vest continues under the basque, 
and comes out forming a soft puff. A double flap 
forms the sides of the basque, and the back is in 
‘two double box-plaits. Under the flaps a wide 
sash of the surah silk is, tied, from one side on 
the back, passing under the left flap, and tied on 











No. T.—Baox, 


the right side in front, as seen. A deep collar, 
rolling in front, completes this costume. All the 


edges of the basque, cuffs, flaps, and collar are 
stitched to match the skirt. 








BAND IN BLACK CASHMERE. 





BY MES. JAKE v sata 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a band, in black ‘cashmere. Various are the 
uses to which this band can be applied. The 


bouquets are embroidered with filoselles in the 





would work out into"® apap bene 


Crewels eam Be used, if instead of 


colors and shades of the natural flowers. The! filoselle. 
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SOUDAN CORSAGE AND VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 





is 








The purpose of this department is to farnish, 
every month, the most stylish and recent novelty 
of its kind—a waist, a wrap, a polonaise, a 
child’s dress, ete., ete.—and also a full-size paper 
pattern, so that any lady may cut it out for her- 
self. In this way the subseriber gets, during the 
year, the twelve most stylish affairs that appear, 
and so is kept abreast of the progress of fashion, 
always with the freshest novelty on hand. 

For this month, we give what is called the 
Soudan Corsage, with Vest. It consists, as will 
be seen, of six pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Haur or Fronr. 

No. 2.-Hatr or Back. 

No. 3.—S1pe-Back. 

No. 4.—Top anp Unper Sipz or Srerve. 
No. 5.—Hatr or Conia. 

No. 6.—Har or Vzsr. 

Folded in with this number is a SuprieMent, 
on which these pieces are given, full size. Cut 
these out, following the diagrams, in old news- 
papers, or any other suitable paper, and fit them 
to the person—altering, if necessary, till the fit 
is complete. Then, and then only, cut out your 
stuff. 

The front is of novel shape, being cut away at 
the waist to show the vest, and turning back 
a-revers. There is one large dart on the front, 
and another one under the arm; both ef these, 
as well as the line where the revers turn back, 
being indicated by a dotted line. 

A row of large dots.on the vest—No. 6—marks 
where it is joined to the front. A notch at the 
neck shows the point to which the end of the 
collar comes. The back is of the plain pointed 
form, and is joined to its side-piece, and then to 
the front in the usual way. The pieces are all 
lettered, showing how they are joined. 

The sleeve is of the latest stylish cut, being 
fulled in at the shoulder. Rows of braid, a wide 
and a narrow one close together, trim the front 
of the skirt, around the back, across the vest. 
Cuffs.and collar. Tiny buttons fasten back the 
rever on the bodice from H to H. 

Our engraving calls for the vest to be fastened 
under the bodice; but, as that. will be difficult, 
we would suggest the vest opening entirely from 
the throat to the point, and being buttoned by 
tiny buttons very close. This makes the costume 
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LAMB IN OUTLINE DESIGN, 


ETC. 85 





nuch more easily fitted, and also easier to get 
into. 

The over-drapery is arranged in one large } 
puff, forming the apron-front and side-paniers, 
with large puff at the back, from which the 
straight fullness falls, forming the entire back 
of the skirt. 





Make in self-colored cashmere, camel’s- hair 
cloth, or soft serge, with braids to match. Silk, 
trimmed with two widths of velvet ribbon, if 
you wish a more dressy costume. 

We also give, on the SuppLement, three designs 
in embroidery, for which see descriptions on 
another page. 








LAMB IN OUTLINE DESI6EN. 





BY MRS. JANE WBAVER. 














We have seen this design done in gold thread ; 


down with the finest red silk. Another mode of 





on damask. The design is drawn on the material ; embroidery is to outline the whole device in fine 
with tracing-paper, but this must be lightly done ; gold-color silk, introducing-a little gold here and 
if it can be sketched, it would be preferable, as $ there—no other eolor must be introduced. This 
the color of the paper can scarcely be covered ; design is very beautiful on wide satin ribbon, for 


with the gold thread, which is laid on arid seamed } 


a Bible-marker. 





DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Surptement folded in with this number, 
we give three designs in embroidery, etc., etc. 
These are so placed, it will be observed, as not to 
interfere with the dress-pattern, and are all new. 

No. 1.—Appliqué on silk or net, or it can be 
worked as embroidery, in satin-stitch or English 
white embroidery-stitch. Has many uses. 





No. 2.—Girl and doll, to be worked in outline- 
stitch. Would be very pretty for a child’s 
eating-bib, or towel, ete., ete. 

No. 8.—Flower and bud in embroidery, to ‘be 
worked in Kensington-stitch or other embroidery- 
stitch. Would look well as a tidy for a chair- 
back, corner of table-cover, etc., etc. 





NAPKIN IN COLOR 


ED CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an 
engraving of a napkin, to be worked in colored 
ross-stitch. We also give, on the same page, 
s pattern, full size, for the design which is to be 
worked. Both are printed in black. 

Either white or écru linen may be used. The ; 

Vou. LXXXVII.—6. 


¢corn-flowers should be worked in two shades of 
blue, and the leaves in two shades of green. 
The fringe is raveled from the linen. This 
pattern would also look well done simply in red 
working-cotton, and, if so done, would wash 
better, perhaps, than if done in various colors. 








BABY’S SLIPPER. 





BY MES. JANE WRAVER. 





Make of rose-colored cashmere, and line with ; 
fleecy white flannel. The upper edge of the slip- { 
per is either braided or embreidered in a simple} 
pattern. A flat bow of ribbon ornaments the toe } 
of the slipper, and a little strap, with button and 
buttonhole, fastens over the instep, and a quilling 


of satin ribbon edges the opening. . 








FAN DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design of Fans, for patchwork, is some- } most charming effect for patchwork we have ever 
thing entirely new, and.certainly produces the; seen... We give two cuts of it. It is to be 
(86) 
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made upon a foundation of soft muslin, and the 


blocks must be perfect squares. Mark. off, upon 
the foundation-block, the size and shape of the 


pieces composing the fan. The lower part, }; 
auswering to the sticks of the fan, is in one solid: 


piece. After the design is marked off, begin at 
the left side, baste on the small side-piece, allowing 
enough for the seam of the next piece to cover it. 


— 


Then take the next piece, run it down on the 
wrong side, turn it over, and baste it into place. 
in this manner until all the pieces are 
on the lower or stick piece, then the 
part of the block, which must always be 
black, either satin orsilk. The stick ‘part looks 
best of velvet, of some light color. Cover all the 
seams with feather-stitch embroidery in gold- 
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colored embroidery-silk. Work simple designs in § stitch. Any variety of embroidery-silks may be 
Some may be painted, } used with advantage, and great taste and inge- 
} nuity may be brought into reqzisition to preduce 


the different sections. 
instead of embroidered. We give a diagram 
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OUTLINE, ETC. 


showing how the blocks are to be put together. } good effects of color and variet:7 of design. The 


All seams are to be covered with the feather- 


‘ colors are marked, though otherz may be used. 





BUTTERFLY 


IN OUTLINE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This butterfly-design may be worked in outline, 
or painted on silk or satin. The dark colors are 
a rich crimson, the light parts a bright smalt-blue 








and yellow, the veinings brown. For the top of 
a penwiper or needle-case, this design is very 
effective. 





A PRETTY COLLAR-BOX. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a collar- 
hox. We also give the patterns for it in detail. 
A small strong card-board or wooden box must 


be used for the foundation; it is lined with silk, ; 


either plain or quilted; the covering of the 
box is crash. Cut a ciycle to cover the top, 
and work on it in marking-filoselle the large 
design in cross-stitch, then bind the edge of the 
crash with narrow ribbon. The piece that goes 
round the box must be cut in two, so as to allow 
the lid to be opened. On the narrow part, work 


the upper pattern shown in the small design, 
and the lower part of the same design on the 
wide part; bind the edges of both pieces with 
ribbon. Sew the narrow piece neatly to the 
binding of the lid, and the wide piece to the 
bottom ; make two hinges on the one side of the 
box with ribbon, to which attach the lid, the 
other sides being tied together with a bow of 
ribbon. One of the card-board boxes in which 
paper collars are sold will answer for the 





: foundation. 





BAND AND BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 














TOILET-MAT IN CROCHET. 





BY MES, JANE WEAVER, 








Commence by making six chains rather loosely, 
and unite in a circle. Into-each chain work two 
double chains and one chain: thus there will be 
eighteen stitches. 

Make one chain, then one double-chain in each 
of three stitehes; then one chain, and continue 
to work in the same manner, but with increase 
of stitches in each row, always making one 
chain at the points of the sexagon star. After 





six stars are made, sew them together with some 
cotton. Then a row of long stitches—one long, 
two chain, ‘one long into third loop—excepting 
at each corner, where the long stitches are made 
without any chain, between: see engraving. 
Then three rows of double-chain. 

For the border: This is worked in two rews. 
A reference for this to the, engraving will be 
less confusing than minute directions. 





BORDER FOR CURTAIN, STRIPE, Erc., Ero. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, printed in the , for a curtain, or it may be used as a stripe for 


appropriate colors, we give one of those superb 
patterns in embroidery for which ‘ Peterson” 
has become famous. So costly are these embel- 
lishments, that no other periodical can stand 
the expense of them: only our immense edition, 
and our being contented with a small profit, 
enables us to do it. At a retail store, as evéry- 
one knows, a pattern like this ‘would cost from 
fifty cents to a dollar. On the whole, we think it 
the most beautiful one, we have ever issued; it 
is certainly the most expensive. 

The design;as will be seén; is ‘for a bordér 





a chair, or for several other purposes. It is 
done in, cross-stitch, with ordinary zephyr: the 
easiest of all kinds of embroidery, and, many 
think, the prettiest. This Berlin-work, as it is 
called, is, we find, the most popular, after all, 
of all the varieties of embroidery... It’ is on that 
account, and because every lady understands 
how to doit, that we have selected it for this 
nuinber, to open the year with. 

We offer this beautiful pattern to our subscribers 
for 1885, as.a New-Year's ‘gift, withour very best 
wishes for their health, happiness, and in: 

) 
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“Peterson” FoR 1885. STILL : inpucemEnrs 
THAN Ever!—We offer this number a8. proof of she | 
progressive character of “Petérson.” We “attention 
especially to the Prospectus for 1886, on the lust page of 
the cover. We claim therehat “Peterson” is Both better 
and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That the 
public at large admits the justice of this claim is proved 
by the fact that “Peterson” has now, and bas had for 
years, the largest circulation of any lady’s-book in the United 
States, or even in the world. For 1886, no expense will be 
spared to make “ Peterson” even better still. And what is 
more—all its promises are kept. 

In fact, as compared with “Peterson,” all other lady’s- 
books play but @ secondary part. “Peterson's” steel- 
engravings are the finest; and a steel-engraying is the 
finest of all engravings. “Peterson's” stories are the 
best published; no lady’s-book has such contributors. 
In its fashion-department, “Peterson” ie pre-eminent: 
its styles the newest and-most elegant; its superb colored 
plates, printed from steel, the only ones given im the 
United States. No other has such ody stoPics 
and other articles. Where but one magazine is takén, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family 
that pretends to culture and refinement ‘should take at 
least one magazine. We repeat—“ Peterson” combines more, 
and at a less price, than any other. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled Mlustrated volume, “The 
Pearl of Price,” or the large engraving, “The Lion in 
Leve,” whichever is preferred. For another kind, the 
premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1885, For still 
another kind, there are two premiums: “The Pearl of 
Price,” or “The Lion in Love,” and a copy of “ Peterson.” 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both “The 
Pearl of Price” and “The Lion in Love” are given—three 
premiums in all! No other magazine offers such induce- 
ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get wp clubs, Every lady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for 
in good faith. Do not lose a moment. i 

Wnrat TO pO WITH Frosted PLANts.—Should ' some 
neglect, or anything else, happen to nip your flowers, the 
best thing to do is to sprinkle them with ordinary hydrant- 
water, in order to thaw them out, being careful to cover 
them with papers, or in some manner to shade them from 
the sun, until they are completely thawed out. We have 
seen plants quite badly frozen brought around again in 
this way, so that you could scarcely see that they had been 
frost-bitten. A plant once badly frosted takes half the 
winter to recover. A good way to guard against the cold 
is to place one or two thicknesses of paper between the 
window and the plants before retiring. Prevention is better 
than cure, if you only do not neglect or forget it. 

THE ASTONISHINGLY Low Prices To, CLups is one of the 
principal feat of “P ” Other magazines, not 
nearly so good, ask from one-fifth to one-fourth more to 
club-subscribers, “Peterson” has always gone on the 
principle that aemall profit ons large édition was prefer- 
able to a (90) Profit on # small one, 





! ‘Tae Comrisxton Srociy Atwars sx ConsrpEneD Freer 
ov Aus, im deciding the chvice of colors for dress. Girls 
} with enllow dark faces, should select clear tints—white, 
light-blue, violet, or black—and avoid glaring, bright, and 
undecided hues. Drab, yélow, cherry, and pale-green are 
unsuitable for them. Girls with clear skins and pale 
may choose all shades of rose, primrose, buff, light- 
lilac, brown, and violet. Dark-brown or olive 
must avoid undecided hues of all kinds, as 
as very dark or very light ones, and choose clear 
tinte—such as geranium, violet, and pink. Florid 
persons should wear the tinta that subdue color and give 
the effect of distance—such as blue and green; and fair 
girls with a color will find few shades unbecoming to 
them. Pale complexious must wear fresh colors—such as 
cherry and pink. Gray, asa rule, suits the young girl and 
the very old lady, but is rarely becoming to those between 
the two ages, 


HUF 


Ovon Paemrve Exeravine for 1885 is not less choice, in 
its way, than the “Pearl of Price.” The newspaper-press 
speaks of it with unmitigated praise, as witness what the 
South Kentuckian says, which is a type of hundreds of 
others. “Like everything else issued by ‘Peterson's Mag- 
azine,’ it is,” saya the Kentuckian, “of rare excellence and 
beanty. It is not one of the cheap colored lithographs with 
which the country is flooded, but a first-class line-and-stipple 
engraving, executed in the highest style of art. The artists 

are Iiiman Brothers, and they have engraved it—size, 21 

inches by 27—expressly fur ‘ Peterson,’ in their most brilliant 
$ manner. The picture is called ‘The Lion in Love,’ and is 
# capital affair: sure to raise a smile In artistic merit, it 
is, we think, one of the finest even ‘Peterson’ has ever 
issued.” 

Tug Fasnions 1x THIS Magazine are not those of any 
interested dealer, either in Philadelphia, New York, or 
elsewhere. Nearly all the lady’s-magazi #0-alled 
are now mere advertising-sheets for sdme one or other 
dry-goods or dressmaking establishment, and are owned 
and circulated by such establishments in order to sell their 
goods. “Peterson” has no connection with such estab- 
lishments, but gets its fashions direct from Paris. This 
magazine may, therefore, be relied on for {ts impartiality. 
Nevertheless, “‘ Peterson” is not a mere fashion magazine ; but 
one also of art and literature, in which also it is unexcelled. 

“Tue Raa-Bapy,” Erc.—The first of our two steel- 
engravings, this month, is after a celebrated picture by 
Knaus, the great German artist, in the famous collection of 
William H. Variderbiit, Esq., of New York. “The Rag- 
Baby” is one of the best things even “ Peterson” has ever 
engraved, In a different way,“A Bud Among Blossoms” 
is also a chef-d'auvre, by another eminent European artist. 
Where else can two such engravings be found? 

Tre CoLonep Patrern in this number, which we offer 
to the subecribers of “Peterson” as a New-Year's gift—with 
our best compliments and wiahes for their health, prosper- 
ity, and happiness—is the most costly we have ever issued. 
The expense, Indeed, was greater to us than if we had given 
each subscriber a large-chromo. At a retail store this pat- 
tern would cost from, fifty cents to.e dollar, 
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“Tue Peart or Price,” A Companion To “ THe GOLDEN 
Girt."—The illustrated volume of poetry, “The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued for 1884, as a premiwm for getting up 
clubs, has proved so popular that we publish a companion 
to it, for 1885, which we call “The Pearl of Price.” The 


latter one is of the same size as the “Gift,” printed on a, 


similar page, illustrated with the same number of engrav- 
ings, and also bound in the same elegant manner, The 
only difference is that while the writers in the “Gift” 
were all English poets, those in the “Pearl” are all 
American ones. The engravings, also, are entirely differ- 
ent. It ought to be on every lady's centre-table. 

We also have a fine large-size steel-plate for a premium, 
so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer 
it to the “ Pearl.” The size is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled “The Lion in Love,” and 
is a capital affair. It would frame charmingly. 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy 
ef the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, a8 well as the “Pearl” and “The Lion in Love.” 
Now is the time to get up clubs for 1885. Send for a speci- 
men to canvass with. 

A Pretry New-Ysar's Grrr can be made of a work-case 
in the shape <f a dressing-~lipper, by cutting out two thin 
piece- of card-board for the soles, covering one with brown 
holland and the other with white silk or ‘cashmere, and 
sewing them together with white silk; this forms a pin- 
cushion. The front part of the slipper is also of card-board, 
eovered with. velvet or satin, and embroidered with colored 
silks or beads. Sew this on to the sole, and stitch round 
the open part a piece of silk large enough to draw up 
into a bay, which will hold the work, Now fasten some 
bands of white elastic across the heel-part of the sole, to 
hold the thimble, packets of needles, scissors, etc. 


Martertats THAT Reriect Liqut should be avoided for ; 


the bodice, as they have no shadows, and are trying in their 
effects. The use of velvet, both black and colored, for the 
bodice, is most beceming to both the stout and very thin, as 
it forms deep masses of shadow, absorbing the light, and 


thus effaces the outlines of both figures. In fact, the chief } 


ebject of dress, rightly considered, is to show all the out- 
lines of tne figure which are good and perfect, and conceal 
what is exaggerated, ungraceful, or deformed. 


Tarze THovsanp Dotiars IN Pnize-Stortes!—Such is 
the it, very pi ly made, by a con- 
temperary weekly paper. Now, “Peterson” pays more 
than that, every year, to two writers alone, and yet does 
not make a boast of it. “The Motherleas Girl" is better 
than any prize story ever published anywhere. 





“Was Fooursuty Persvapep.”—Says a subscriber for 
1885: “I was foolishly persuaded to try the —— Magagine 
for 1884.” And she adds an apology for having been led 
away from “Peterson.” She had enough of the other, 
she says, in a month or two. 


Tue “Storrs” in “Perenson.”—-Where do you get 
euch stories as Josiah Allen's Wife's, Frank Lee Benedict's, 
Mrs R. Harding Davis's, etc., in this number? Some 
humorous, some pathetic; all the best. of their kind; all 
original ; and all by American writers, 


Nearty Everytnine a Lavy WAnts ean be found adver- 
tised in onr advertising-pages.’ Of course, readers must 
exercise their good sense in sending orders. We go no 
further than to let the advertiser tell his own story. 


; We Have No Agents; we repeat for the fiftieth time, for 
whom we are responsible. We especially warn the public 
} against swindlers who go about offering a “chromo” to 
every subscriber to “Peterson”; for we put all we cau 
; afford into the magazine, and never give premiums to 
‘ subscribers; our merit is #0 acknowledged, that we don’t 
{ have to bribe subscribers in that way. { f course, when -« 
; magazine makes such an offer, it is a confession that, in 
itself, the magazine is not worth its price. Either remit direct 

fo us, or subscribe through a dealer, or give your 
money to some person that is getting up a club. 





“Brest in tHE Wortp.”—A lady, remitting for 1885, 
} writes as follows: “It is the best magazine in the world.” 
{ So, too, say thousands of others. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. Selected by the Editor of 
“Quiet Homes.” 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Koberts Brothers.— 
The plan of this book is to give, fur every day in the year, 
a text from Scripture, a bit of appropriate poetry, and a prose 
selection from some writer of established reputation. The 
idea is a capital one, and has been carried out with great 
taste, Opening the volume at random, we find everywhere 
noble thoughts, sound common sense, exalted religious 
sentiments, advice as “ precious as rubies.” It is a book 
that cannot be too highly praised. 

The Wagoner of the Alleghanies. By Thomas Buchanan 
Read, Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co,—Nothing that Buch Read ever wrote, with 
the exception of a few of his lyrics, has keen so popular, 
¢ and so deservedly so, as his “ Wagoner of the Alleghanies.” 
; Nor is the reason far te seek. Apart from the literary merit 

of the poem, which is really very high, there is a local 
color in it which stamps it as distinctively American. The 
illustrations in this edition are exceptionally fine. 

Festival Poems. A Collection for Christmas, New Year, 
Easter, 1 vol., 16mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A most 
¢ choice little volume, As its name imports, it is a collec- 
i tion of poems devoted to festival occasions, such as Christ- 
¢ mas, New Year, and Easter, selected from the best writers 
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‘ iu the language. The taste with which this task has been 
; executed is only equaled by that which the publishers 
; have shown in the dainty volume itself. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Manners. By Frank E. 
$ Smedley. 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—The author of this sparkling novel is better 
known even as the author of “Frank Farleigh,” one of 
the very best novels of its kind that ever was written. 
“Harry Coverdale” is only inferior to that, if at all. 

The Seven Ages of Man. Illustrated. 1 vol., small 4in. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—We have here the 
“Seven Ages” of Shakespeare, from “As You Like It,” 
illustrated with seven spirited engravings, by Church, Frost, 
Smedley, and others. A very beautiful volume in every 
way, and especially suitable for a New-Year's gift. 

Our Young Folks’ “Josephus.” Simplified by William 
Shepard. Illustrated, 1 wol., small 8vo, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—An excellent condensation of the famous 
history, by Josephus, of the antiquities of the Jews, and of 
the Jewish wars. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 

Doris, By the Author of “ Molly Batwn.” 1 wvol,, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott 4 Co.—All the novels of thix 
author are more or less sparkling, all have heroines that 
captivate the fancy. “Doris” is no exception to the rule. 
Indeed, if anything, it is better than its predecessors, 

A Song of the Tele of Cuba. By Joseph A. Nunez. With 
Illustrations. 1 tot, 12mo. Philadelphla: J.B. Lippincett & 
Co.—One of the most dainty volumes that has recently 
appeared. One that, even apart from its literary merit, 
ought to be in the library of every book-fancier. 
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92 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—HEALTH’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. : blood, which settles in hard lumps, with intolerable itehing 








Wuart Lapies Write to Us Apour “Prrerson.’—In ' on the surface of the lands and feet. ‘The one certain’ 


our December number we gave a few out of hundreds of | ™medy, after which they rarely come again, is first to 
notices of the press. We give, this month, extracts from ; 80k the'attacked parts in very hot water, changing it as 
a few out of the thousands of letters we receive. They all ; it cools, or dipping out the cooled water and adding hot. 
bear the same testimony: that “Peterson” is the cheapest > Then, when the skin is very red, wipe it or dab it tenderly 
and the best, and that it ahoays promises what it performs. with a soft liven rag or towel, and wrap eacir foot or hand 
Says one lady: “I was silly enough, this last year, to be } in flannel. Then, having previously obtained two penny- 
over-persuaded, against my desire, to try another inagazine. 7 Worth of spirits-of-turpentine of the best quality, rub it 
Tle eonsequence is, I have been out of anything to read ; into the flesh with soft fingers, but away from fire or 
that was worth reading. The magazine, too, discontinued ; cattle; rub in the turpentine till the lumps feel somewhat 
before the subscription was half out. From this. time out soft; then put on a large stocking or sock, and keep the 
1 will stick to “Peterson”: it is the cheapest und. beat.” ; feet well wrapped up, and get into bed; or, if the hanis 
Says another: “Your last number is a perfect beauty. ; 4Pe touched with chilblains, proceed just in the same way ; 
I have taken your magazine for the last year, and must / but wrap them in a@ piece of flannel, and then in a silk 
say it is the best lady’s-book I ever saw. It is just what it ; handkerchief. This treatment will scarcely need doing 
is recommended to be. We are not cheated when we } twice—or even in after-years it may be relied on. Where 
subscribe for it. I could not get along without it,” ; hundreds of vaunted remedies have failed to cure chil- 
Another calls attention, specifically, to one of its very ; blains, this we have now given never has failed. 
greatest merits. “I cannot get along without your maga-} SUDDEN CoLps.—These often cause bilious attacks and 
zine,” she says; “the fancy-work, especially, is splendid.” ; indigestion ; a sudden cold wind blowing on orie will often 
Another writes: “We had a club last year, here, aud were ! , give both. Nothing is better for sniffing up the nostrils 
all more than pleased with ‘Peterson.’ I always feel lost ? , than spirite-of-camphor, obtainable at any chemist’s, or 
without it.” And she sends a large club as proof of its ; according to the following recipe: three ounces of spirit» 
popularity.” Another writes: “I had no trouble in getting of-wine, one and a half drachms of camphor; add it 
my club. I could have had as many more, if T had the together, and shake well; drop a little on a handkerchief, 
time to spare. Everyone likes the magazine, and hs and sniff it till it goes through the nose down the throat. 
of it in terms of the highest praise.” Says another; “The } This will stop tuo great sneezing. For swallowing it, take 
Magazine has been taken here; but we are tired of a teaspoon, fill it bulf full ‘with moist sugar, then pour 
the imposition.” Yes, for one year people may be caught j from five to ten drops of the caimphorated spirits upon it ; 
by impossible promises; but they soon find out their } fill the spoon with cold water till it looks like cream, then 
niistake. “Peterson” has never promised anything that > 5 swallow it: in a moment heat should permeate the whole 
it did not fulfill, and hence it has a larger circulation than } $ body; in ten minutes a dose of five drops, taken in 
all the other lady’s-books combined for when people send similar mannor, may be repeated. 
their money to it, they know they will receive their 
magazines regularly, and that every uumber will be “up 


to the mark,” 5 
et HOLIDAY-GAMES. 


Do You Dreinp WrtnxiEs ?—The death-blow to youthful Fortung-TELL1xg.—Lead the conversation on to fortnne- 
looks is the sure warning of age, which we would not dread { telling with cards, Probably some clever creature will say 
if we could keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will $ it is all rubbish: when you beg to differ, and propose to 
surely and positively prevent them, and keep the skin ; tell the clever creature his past, present, and future with 
smooth and never chap. My own personal use is proof, eat a pack of cards, if he will undertake to do with them 
I am happy to say to my thousand customers: “Try it, 3 precisely what you tell him. On the promise being made, 
and you will never be without it.” Mrs. C. Thompgo", } you say: “Shuffle the pack, and place twenty-one cards in 
patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East Fourteenth 3 a circle on the floor.” Then, handing him a stick, go on 
Street, New York. Make no mistake in the nuniber. with your patter thus: “Step into the circle, utter the 
word ‘Abracadabra,’ shut your eyes, turn round three 
times to the left, point your stick at the cards: now open 
your eyes, and tell me to which card the stick points.” 
The patter, of course, can be varied. You then remind 
the victim that you undertook 'to tell him his past, present, 
and future with the cards, and conclude thus: “Your past 
was that you placed those cards ina circle; your present 
is that you are standing in the circle; and your future 
will be that you will have to pick up the cards.” 
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Catarru Ovrep.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease, catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without sticcess, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive the 
recipe, free of charge. 





“Tue Dear Op Frrenv.”—A lady sends us two dollars, 
and says she tried to do without “ Peterson” for 1884; but 
“T must have the dear old friend ‘ Peterson’ again. I can't 
live without it,” she adds, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
z= Everything adn to this department shonld be 
“Puzzle Ed itor,” in 
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—— Pererson’s Macazins, lock 
Horsrord’s Acid PHospHare is useful in dyspepsia. It , Box 409, Marblehead, "Masa. 
gives the stomach tone, and imparts vigor to the whole } — 
— No. 262.—Cross-Worp Eniama. 
[To “Iotantue.”) 
In the “merry glee,” 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. In the “ dashing sen,” 
CHILBLAING ARS *RAMPAN? at*titis s@ason, and broken Inthe “sky's great, eight,” 
chilblains are miserable triers uf temper; but then they Im the “child's delight,” 
should never be permitted tu break. The cause is chilled In the “ milkman’s bell”. 
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‘OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 93 








? pint of vinegar, with one tablespoonful of butter, three 
You will find my lay $ eggs, saltspounful of salt, a dash of red popper, and w little 
Of an old holiday. { sugar if you like it. Let this mixture boil till thick, stir 
East Brady, Pa. Nerano. ‘ all the time till it is quite thick, then pour it hot over the 
Tse $ cut cabbage, and, when cold, it is fit to eat. Ff this dressing 
No. 263.—Numerica Entoma. ‘ is not perfectly smooth, strain it. Guvud with cold or hot 
I am composed of twenty-nine letters, ; Meat. 
My 9, 6, 7, 19, 3, 4, 1, 2 is a general plan. { © Onion Sauce.—Peel some white onions, and boil them in 
My 11, 2, 25, 5, 12, 22, 17 is u county in Untario. : milk and water, without salt. When soft, mash then, 
My 13, 27, 14, 28, 24 is to laugh aloud. ( season them with pepper and salt, and add a piece of 
My 15, 26, 7, 1, 21, 18, 20, 23, 8, 3, 29 ily the title of a novel ; butter. 
by Miss Muleck. DESSERTS. 
My 16, 26, 3, 10 is an interjection. Plum Pudding.—Take one-half pound of stoned Valencia 
My whole is a proverb. raisins, half a pound of well-cleaned currants, an ounce and 
Bl. Albans, Vt. Merson. a hulf of flour, one-half pound of beef-suet, chopped very 
ce fine, one pound of grated breadcrumb, two ounces of moist 
sugar, as dark as possible, one-half nutmeg grated, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, two ounces of candied peel, and the rind 
: of «a small lemon, peeled as thin as a wafer. Chop all very 


In the “shady dell,” 


ARARRA ARAL. 


No. 264.—Worp-SquaRe. 


1. To elude, 2 Vocal. 3, Striking awe. 4, An evil 
spirit. 5. A feminine name, 


East Brady, Pa, evan. besa and mix the ingredients well with a wineglassful of 


re: ; 


Answers Next Month, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. | 


Ra Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Fish Cakes.—Take any sort of cooked fish, well picked 
frum the bones, and mince it. Put the heads, fins, and 
bones into a stewpan with sufficient water or stock to cover 
them ; add one or two onions, some herbs, anda little pep- 
per and salt. Now put to the fish a third part of bread- 
crumb, a little chopped onions and parsley, and season 
with white pepper, salt, and a mace if liked, Mix these 
ingredients well together, and then make into small cakes 
with white of egg and a little melted butter. Fry a nice 
brown, keeping a plate over the top whilst duing. Strain 
eff the fish-stock, thicken it with butter and flour, add 
catsup, then put it back into the stewpan with the cakes, 
and simmer gently for quarter of an hour. 

Trish Stew —Put some slices of cold boiled corned-beef— 
never fresh—into a stewpan with a good deal of water or 
thin styck, twb large onions sliced, and some cold boiled 
potatoes—whole—a little pepper. Stew gently, until the 
potatoes are quite soft and have taken up neéarly all the } 
gravy; some will break, but they should be as wholeas pos- 
sible. Turr all out on a flat dish and serve, 

Roast Turkey.—Pick, draw, sings, and truss; place a 
eouple of onions and a quarter-pound of salt butter inside 
the turkey, and roast before a fire, keeping, for 
the first hour, a piece of buttered paper tied ever the 
breast;: baste frequently with butter and lemon-jtice. 
Sprinkle with salt just before serving, and serve with ‘a 
tureen of gravy. 

Veal Cake.—Boil six eggs hard, cut them in slices, and 
place them around a plain mold; fill the mold with 











Marsala, and four eggs, well beaten up. Cover over with a 
plate, and let it stand all night. In the morning, stirit well 
again, add a little milk, and put in two or three ten-cent or 
twenty-five cent pieces, which should be well washed before 
putting in. When well stirred, put the pudding into a well 
buttered and floured cloth—a new one, well scalded—taking 
care to leave room for it to swell; tie it up tightly and boil 
for six hours, a week or 80 before it is wanted, aud at least 
four hours the day the pudding is eaten. It can be served 
simply, sprinkled well over the top with powdered white 
sugar, and with a sprig of holly in the centre, or with the 
follewing sauce: 

Plum-Pudding Sauce,—Beat up together one-fourth pound 
of butter, four teaspoonfuls of brown sugar, one egg, and 
one wineglassful of wine. Boil it up once, and serve imme- 
diately. 

Mincemeat.— Mince very finely some beef-suet, and of this 
take one and one-half pounds; pick some currants, stone 
and chop finely some Malaga raisins, and take one and 
one-half pounds of each. Peel and core a quantity of 
apples, and weigh out one and one-half pounds of these; 
mince them also finely, and mix these four ingredients in 
a basin, adding to them one pound of moist sugar, one-half 
pound of mixed orange, citron, and lemon candied peel, 
also finely minced. Squeeze the juice of a lemon in the mix- 
ture, and, lastly, put in half the thin rind of ‘it, chopped as 
finely as possible. Work the mixture with a spoon for a 
little time; put half a teaspoonful of salt intu half a tum- 
blerful of brandy, with powdered mixed spice and ginger, 
according to taste; add this to the mince, work it a little 
more to get it well mixed, and put it by in a covered jar. 
It should remain seven or eight days before being used, 
and it will keep for several weeks. 

CAKES. 

Rive Oake, Rich—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, 
mix with it one pound of sugar, pounded, four ounces of 
chopped sultana raisins, and one pound of ground rice; 
well whisk six eggs, whites and yolks together; stir them 
into the mixture, flavor with lemon-rind or finely-chopped 





XUM 


slices of cold roast veal and tongue; add plenty of sea- { citron, an ounce of the latter; bake in a buttered tin, in 
soning and chopped parsley; pour ovér some good strong } a quick oven. Kept in a covered cake-tin, this cake will be 
stock; bake one hour; when cold, turn ont, and garnish } eutable three weeks after it is made, provided it has been 
with hard-boiled eggs and beet-root cut in rings. i drawn from the oven as soon a8 cooked—not allowed to get 
Gravy.—Mince an onion finely, fry it in butter to a dark- } dry. When withdrawing the ékewer—that old but gener- 
brown, then add three-fourths of a pint of good stock, pep- ‘ ally sure test—it is better that it should be slightly sticky 
per and salt to taste, a small piece of ham minced small, a ¢ in a cake of this sort, which is required to be kept. 
sprig of thyme, one of parsley, anda little Worcester sauce ; Pound Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of butter, 
let the whole boil five or ten minutes, put it by till wanted, } one pound of sugar, pounded, eight eggs, one pound of sul- 
then strain it into a sauce-boat. tanas or currants, a few drops of ratafia ; beat the butter to 
Y VEGETABLES. a cream, and stir in the sugar and raisins ; whisk the eggs 
Cold Blaw.—Take a part of a hard cabbage, and shred it © for twenty minutes, yolks and whites together, then stir 
fine, cither with u cabbage-cutter or sharp kuife; boil one | them and the flour, a little of each at » time, into the-other 
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94 FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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ingredients ; add the flavoring last of all. By leaving out; Brack Lace. The skirt is edged with narrow knife- 
two yolks of the eggs, and whisking the remaining yolks} plaitings, above which are a cluster of five tucks. The 
aod whites separately, this cake becomes excessively light train is of moderate length and quite plain. The drapery 
and spongy at the top when beked, and the fruit falls to } on the skirt is of canary-colored silk and black lace. High 
the bottom, an appearanee which is admired by some } close bodice and sleeves of the silk, covered with black lace, 
people. Fic. 111.— Evenine-Daess, oy Wuite Nun’s-Vri.ine, 

Birthday Cake.—Four ounces of currants, four ounces of } with Rornp Sxirt, Dancina Lenotn. The skirt is 
sultanas, two ounces of citron, six ounces of butter, six > full in front, and trimmed with three flounces in front and 
ounces of sugar, one pound of flour, five eggs, a quarter of } four at the back, and above the front flounces isa large full 
a teaspoonful of soda; mix the soda with the flour first, } trimming of white daisies, Loose paniers and drapery at 
then rub in all the other ingredients; beat the eggs for a} the back, of the, nun’s-veiling. The bodice is plaited in 





quarter of an hour, yolks and whites together, then add } 
tnem to the mixture; if not quite moist enough, stir in a 
little milk. Bake for an hour and a half, 

Noda Cake.-—Mix with one pound of flour a teaspoonful > 
of carbonate of soda and one of tartaric acid, then rub in 
six ounces of butter, four ounces of sugar, and one ource 
of finely-shred lemon-peel, together with one-half pound 
of currants; add two well-beaten eggs, and bring the mix- 
ture to the proper consistency with warm milk. Bake at 
ence. 

Ordinary Sponge Oake-—Take the weight of four eggs in 
flour and sifted sugar, beat the eggs, yolks, and whites sepe- 
rately, stir the sugar into the former, then add the flour 
and whites gradually, stirring all the time. Bake in a but- 
tered tin for three-quarters of an hour. A few drops of 
essence of lemon greatly improves the flavor of this cake. 

Cream Oukes.—Into half a pint of good cream stir a pinch 
of salt aud as much flour as will make a stiff batter, then 
add a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; bake at once in a 
shallow tin, in a very quick oven, and serve hot, with sifted 
sugar over. If liked sweet, two ounces of sngar may be 
stirred in with the other ingredients. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Potato Oake.—Mash cold boiled potatoes with pepper and 
salt, mix in a very small proportion of flour, and a little 
yeast; mix this into the proper consistency with thin 





front, which forms a kind of vest, is jacket-shaped at the 
sides and back, where it is laid in habit-plaits. It is square 
and half-high back and front, and is trimmed on the front 
and left shoulder with a wreath of daisies. The sleeves are 
high and full. Daisies in the hair. 

Fic. 1v.—Evenino-Dress, oF Primnosx-CoLorep Svran, 
witn Rounp Skirt, Mape Dancinc-Lenotu. The skirt is 
trimmed with seven lace flounces, which are ornamented 
with loops of primrose-colored satin ribbon. The paniers 
and back-drapery are made of lace in the piece. The bodice 
is of the surah silk, with a kind of fichu front-bodice of the 
lace. The sleeves are of the lace, puffed and trimmed with 
satin ribbon, 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress, or Bive Nun’s-Verina. The 
skirt ts formed of four box-plaited ruffles, each edged with 
white lace. The tunic is short, draped from the right side 
to the left, where it is caught under a rosette-and-@nds of 
black velvet, and is puffed up at the back. The high bodice 
has a basque set on, which is cut out in battlements and 
edged with black velvet. The collar and opén front are 
also edged with velvet. Narrow velvet waisthand. Red 
rose in the hair. 

Fic. vi.—WAtk1nG@-Dress, oF DARK-Brown VELVETERN 
AND Licut-Brown CasHmeReE. The plain petticoat is of 
the dark-brown velveteen. The overdress has a tunic which 
is much draped at the back, and long paniers which are 


eream or milk, roll out to the thickness of an inch, and cut ' Plaited at the waist, of the lighter-brown cashmere, The 
it to the size of the frying-pan; grease this, lay in the cake, 5 bodice is close-fitting, with a drapery which falls from the 
and cover with a plate. When one side is cooked, turn it > neck and is carried wround to the back, and is worn with a 


ever and fry till dune. 

Cheese Scallop.—Soak a small teacupful of stale bread- ; 
erumb in fresh milk; beat into this one large egg, a neq 
spoonful of melted butter, and three ounces of grated } 
cheese ; pepper and salt to taste. #trew sifted crumb over } 
the top, and bake till it is of a delicate brown. 

Baked Eggs.—Butter a flat dish and break into it as many 
eggs as it will conveniently hold without one encroaching 
en the other; sprinkle a little pepper and salt on each, a'so 
atiny bit of butter. Bake in a tolerably hot oven until 
the whites are set. Serve on buttsred toast. 

Oudfish Balls,—Take equal quantities of mashed potatoes 
and boiled codfish minced fine; to each half-pound allow 
one ounce of butter and a well-beaten egg; mix thoroughly. 
Press into balls between two spoons; drop into hot lard, 
aad fry till brown. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Pro. 1—Fventne-Dress, or Pivk Satin, Brocapep 
wrrn Larce Roses or a Deeper Cove. The front of 
the dress is of white pearl-embroidered net over white 
satin. The side-panels are of the pink brocade, edged with 
three narrow knife-plaitings of white satin. The train ia ° 
quite untrimmed, and is of the pink brocade. The bodice, 
which is high at the back, with a collar, and square in 
front, is also of the brocaile; it is cut with short points 
back and front. The:sleevesand cheulattts ase of the 
pearl embroidery. 

Fie. .—Eventna-Daurss, or Canary-OoLorep SILK AND 





vest, collar, and cuffs of velveteen. Bonnet of light-brown 
felt, trimmed with feathers of the same color, and with 
dark-brown velvet. 

Fic. vii.—Penisse MANTLE, or Black Brocapep Vetver. 
It is made full at the back, with dolman-shaped sleeves, and 
is trimmed with black fur. Black velvet hat. 

Fie. vur—Tam O’SnanteR Hat, ror a Youne Grr, 
It is made of very dark-red plush. ‘The crown is full, and 
it is ornamented with a dark-gray eagle’s feather. 

Fic. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or Dark-Grezen Serax. The 
front is shortened to show a plaited flounce of dark-green 
silk. The tunic is laid scarf-wise in large plaits, and the 
skirt and tunic are trimmed with many rows of green braid 
mixed with silver. There is a wide double sash of the 
serge at the back. The bodice is high and plain, and has 
two points in the front and at the back. Braid on coller 
and sleeves. 

Fic, x.—Hovex-Dress, or Prarn Darx-Biur Woonen, 
AND Dagk-Bivue Wooten Ficurep with Dark-Rep. The 
skirt is of the plain material, and ornamented with three 
false tucks, The overdress is of the dark-blue wovlen, 
brochéd with small red spots. It is rather full and round 
in front, and forms a rounded puff at the back, where it is 
attached to the bodice, This bodice has a point in front, 
and a narrow vest of dark-blue velvet. At the back it 
is shorter than at the side, where it forms points. Collar 
and cuffs of dark-blue velvet. 

Fia. x1t.—New Sryiz or Dressinc tHe Ham, which is 
laid i Toose soft coils. 

Fia. x11.—Visitina-Dress, oF Prune-CoLtorep Camet's- 
Hair. The skirt is trimmed with alternate tucks and 
several rows of braid, put on in clusters. The sash-drapery 
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is of a very soft heliotrope-colored silk, brocaded with 
prune-colored figures. This drapery forms a bow at the 
back. The bodice has a vest of the heliotrope-colored silk, 
and the cuffs and collar afe trinimed with Draid. 

Fie. x111.—Hat, or Green Fevt, trimmed with green 
velvet, red wings, and a bird’s head. 

Fig. x1v.—Coat, For a Youno Girt. It is of dark- 
brown beaver-cloth.' It is made with pluits at the back, has 
pocket-trimmings and a xhoulder-cape of dark-brown plush. 

Fic. xv.— Wa.kiING-Dress, OF BLack AND WHITE 





slipped ovér the head, and fulls on the bodice quite easily 
without much arrangement. A gold or silver braid on the 
edge of the silk or velvet is an improvement. 

Plain rows of machine-slitching are often used on woolen 
dresses, in the place of rows of braid. 

Buttons are rather small, and bullet-shape and coin-shape 
divide the favor. They are of an immense variety of styles, 
but many of the most elegant imported dresses have small 
ctocliet-buttons of the colur of the dress. 

Wraps are of all lengths, to suit the fancy of the wearer, 


CuEckep Wooten. The skirt is laid In wide plaits, and : and‘are eitherlodse or tight, as'may be wished; but either 
has a donble row of black velvet buttons at the left side. long cluaks, or short jackets, or medium-length mantles 
The tunic is simply draped. The jacket is of plain bluck } } may be worn. Plain or brocaied «.aterial is equally 
cloth, has a round basque, and fastens with two rows of} fashionable. 
small buttons, Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with black } } Bonnets grow higher in front and closer to the head, fur 
ribbon and a high jet ornament. N generul wear; but the best-dressed women are seen in those 
Fig. xvt.—Bonnet, or Brown Vetvet, trimmed with } of medium height, for they are the most becoming. Long 
straw-colored feathers, aigrétte, and brown velvet ribbon. } thin faces look very badly in the bonnet or hat with high 
Fio. xvu.—Bopicr, oF Dark-Kep Surau Sitk. It hasa ; trimming. Velvet, satin, embroidered or plain felt or 
loose silk vest in front, and is gathered at the neck and N cloth, are all employed for the new bonnets, and all kinds 
waist at the back. This fullness forms the loose basque } of small fancy pins, feathers, lace, ribbon, velvet, are all 
behind. It is trimmed with black lace at the neck and } used as trimmings. Strings are quite short, and tied in a 
sleeves, and forms @ very pretty addition to a black silk { , bow under the chin, which is usually becoming. Shapes 
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skirt. A bodice made of light-blue, pink, mauve, or yellow, N 
trimmed with white, would also add to the variety of a 
lady's wardrobe. 

Fic. xvin~—VisrTine-Dness, or Stiver-Gray Poptin. 
The jacket is of silver-gray cloth, with a broad trimming 
around the bottom, of brocaded velvet. The deep-pointed 
vest, wide collar, and cuffs are also of the velvet, The 
trimming of the front of the bonnet and the muff are of 
fine gray curled Astrakhan, and the bows on the bonnet 
aud muff are of silver-gray velvet. 

GeneRaAL Remarks.—The old-fashioned Irish poplin 
is again in great favor. This makes a warm winter-dress 
and is very durable. All woolen goods are very much worn, 
and braids of all widths are employed as trimmings, espe- 
eially on tailor-made cloth dresses. 

Combinations of two materials, and’ often of two different } 
colors, are much used, except in the tailor-made costumes. } 
Sometimes the skirt, or perhaps only the front, with the : 
cuffs and collar, will be of a figured material, and the rest } ; 
of the dress quite plain, and sometimes the skirt, etc., will } 

be plain, and the rest figured. 

The greatest latitude is given to one’s fancy in making up } 
dress-material, and, if one or two important items are } 
adhered to, the wearer will be sure to be in the fashion. } 
Plain or trimmed skirts are equally worn, Long or short 

fashionable. B or round walntn § 





ee 





drapery is equally q 
plain waists or those with a becoming fullness for slender 
figures, are all equally in favor. But, to be in the fashion, ; 
the back of the dress must puff out over the tournure, } 
moderately at least, though many exaggerate this fashion to 
a most unbecoming extent; also the sleeves must be put in 
far up on the shoulder, thus making the shoulder-seam } 
quite short, but the sleeve full at the upper part of the 
armhole is not absolutely necessary, and we are glad to say 
that the sleeves are worn less tight than they have been, in 
this way the comfort and the style both being improved. 
Another requisite for a fashionable dress is to have the 
collar quite high and close, a becoming but somewhat 
uncomfortable fashion. 

The old plan of wearing a basque different from the skirt 
is revived, and is a most economical one, as two old dresses ; 
can thus be made into one new one, If a dress is made in ; 
this way of new material, it often has the basque of a} 
darker shade of the same stuff as the skirt, 

One of the prettiest additions to a dress for the houge, to be 
made in either lace, silk, or velvet, is a collar, square at the $ ; 
back, and two plaited sowed to, each edge on the 
shoulder, The ends. trimmed, are long enough to fall below 
tho waist; these ends are sewed tugether, and the whole is 


are as varied as the fancy of the wearer. To be in the 
fushion, the bonnet should not be long nor very broad 
behind, and should sit close to the head at the sides; 
after these two requisites are adhered to, the front may be 
pinched into any shape that suits the wearer. Brocadd 
goods are often employed for the crowns of bonnets, with 
lace or velvet for the fronts. 

The hair continues to be worn high on the head, though, 
for young girls, the low knot at the back has not been 
abandoned. The front is usually worn in soft short curls 
over the forehead. 

Lockets on black velvet around the throat have reappeared, 
to be worn with dresses that are slightly open in front. An 
old and most becoming fashion. 

Shoes and boots are worn with much lower and broader 
heels, and the toes are slightly rounded. Any woman, 
with the slightest consideration for her feet, will never 
wear the pointed torturing toes. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rug pes Petits Cnamra, 

Once in a long while there comes a craze in the world of 
fashion for some particular material, or trimming, or shade 
of color. Everybody wears it, every shop displays it, no 
fashionable costume.is complete without it, Years ago, the 
rage was fur combinations of blue and green, A little 
later came the wild epthusiasm for Cluny lace, which 
continued till Jadies appeared in entire dresses of the 
popular fabric, Next jet, in all forms, and in unlimited 
quantities, was prescribed, and stylish dames and damsols 


\ glistened from head to foot in the street, as well as at balls 


and dinner-parties, This season we ure threatened with 
a similar craze on behalf of worsted lace. It is employed 
not only on all styles of stuff. costumes, but on bonnets and 
hats a8 well, Even the great lace-house, the Compagnie 
des Indes, has yielded to the force of the current, and is 
pressing its myriads of lace-weavers into the production of 
this favorite trimming. So far, it hag been shown in black 
and in white only; but it will probably soon be made of 
all colors, to match any shade of cloth or cashmere, The 
patterns are not so pretty as the reproductions of guipure 
that were in vogue when this, kind of lace was last used 
for. fashionable trimming, _ They are in square block-like 
designs, which give the lace a coarser and heavier Jouk. 
It comes in all widths—from an inch and a half toa Suger- 
width—and_ varies in price in the Parisian shops from 
fiftven cents a yard toa dollar and three-quarters, according 
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to width and quality, It is a strong durable trimming, 
and looks well on worsted goods of any kind, 

Fancy laces in different styles are a good deal used by 
the Parisian milliners apd dressmakers, There is a very 
stylish and expensive lace in silk, the patterns being those, 
of Spanish lace, and the flowers, leaves, etc., of the design 
being outlined by a thread of chenille, This is much worn 
on velvet costumes and bonnets, Another style is a fine 
silk guipure, interwoven with gold, and bordered, with 
light leaves in gold thread. This novelty ig chiefly em- 
pluyed on bonnets and evening-dresses. Imitation Chan- 
tilly is now manufactured in very beautiful patterns and 
of great fineness, It is used by fashionable dressmakers 
in preference to the real lace, beiag quite as handsome, 
while it is much more durable. Black lace, beaded with 
jet, is again worn, but can hardly contest the palm of 
popularity with its newer rivals, Worth is employing 
epaque colored beads largely in his more dressy costumes. 
They are about the size of a pea, and are put on in loops 
around the openings in the sides of skirts, at the ends of 
scarfs, on the edge of a corsage, etc., etc. They must match 
the material on which they are used, and are very brilliant 
aud effective. Fringes of colored and looking-glass beads 
are also largely used by him on evening aud reception 
dresses, They are very narrow, and serve to outline the 
vpenings and draperies of the dress, as do also the slender 
vines in silver or in jet, very delicately embroidered by 
hand, which are seen on some of his more elegant toilettes, 
There is, in fact, a tendency towards refi t and sim- 
plicity in trimmings, this season, which is very noticeable. 
Ou the other hand, the patterns of the brocades and velvet- 
figured satins employed in the composition of evening- 
dresses are larger and more striking than ever. As to 
Worth’s little carriage-wraps of this season, they are really 
fantasy run wild in the way of guy-colored velvets, 
brilliant linings and trimmings, composed of masses of 
colored beads intermixed with gold and silver ones. Yet 
withal, the skill of the master and his unerring taste 
enable him to evolve elegant and tasteful articles out 
of these vivid and showy materials, In the matter of 
fur wraps, La Mode has taken a sudden bound, from the 
long paletot reaching to the hem of the wearer's dress, to 
the short dolman with sleeves and square ends in front. 
Worth is making these dainty garments not only in seal- 
skin, but in the long-neglected Astrakhan, which really 
merited revival for its softness, and warmth, and compara- 
tively moderate price, to say nothing of its suitability for 
wear in mourning. 

Very stylish undergarments are now made of the finest 
linen cambric, and ornamented with a vine in hand- 
embroidery, which not only encifcles ‘the upper part and 
the opening of the garment, but is worked around the skirt 
just above the hem. The owner's initials are worked upon 
tlie left side of the band, or her monogram is embroidered 
just below the band. Names in Chinese letters are newer 
and more popular than the monogram for marking linen. 
They are very pretty on handkerchiefs, either worked in 
color on those with colored borders, or in white upon the 
sheer fine hemstitched cambric article which is now rated 
the most elegant of all possible handkerchiefs for every-day 
use. Some fashionable ladies carry their taste for sim- 
plicity in this point so far as to have the handkerchief 
marked with simple initial-letters only. 

A very pretty novelty is a vest, tippet, and muff, all in 
one piece, and made of velvet bordered with fur. It fits 
closely around the throat, ie laid in folds over the chest, 
and the ends are prolonged and turned up, so as to form 
a very stylish little muff. The fur border encircles the 
throat, the sides of the vest, and the ends of the muff. 
The effect of the whole affair is very tastefal and elegant. 
Also another novelty to signalize is a square or rather 
oblong brooch in enamel, representing a landscape, and 








} mounted in an elaborate gold frame: thus presenting the 
aspect of a tiny and well-framed painting. A minute easel, 
? covered with crimson velvet, is furnished with this artistie 
trinket, so, that when it is not worn,as an ornament, it 
will furnish a charming addition to the decorations of a 
drawing-room table, or to the contents of a cabinet of 
} bric-a-brac. 

Very elaborate embroidered silk stockings are now worn 
in full-dress, the embroidery being in silk of the same 
shade as the stocking itself. In hats and bonnets there 
is nothing new to chronicle, except the shortening of the 
bonnet-strings, which are now worn of a length just suffi- 

{ cient to form a good-sized bow with ends of moderate 
{ length, The gable-front bonnet, as those with peaked 
‘ brims are frequently called, is very popular. I regret to 
learn from the American papers that the hideous cashmere 
$ and cloth bonnets and hats are still in vogue in my native 
$ land. They were an English invention, and are at once 
{ ugly and unstylish. 

Light-brown cloth or cashmere costumes, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon, in stripes of emerald-green, ruby-red, and 

{ gold-color, are fashjgnable for morning-wear or for prom- 
‘ enading. 





Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1.—Girv’s Out-Door Costume. The coat is of rifle- 
; Breen cloth, plain at the back, but laid in plaits in front. 
; The cape and sides of the coat are braided in black scrolls. 
The sash, bows, collar, and cuffs are of green velvet, of a 
darker shade than the cloth. Green felt hat, with plumes. 

Fig. 11.—Giri’s Ovt-Door Costume. The coat is blue 
cloth, and the skirt is laid in two large box-plaits at the 
back. The upper part, which has a cape-appearance, is 
plaited at the back, and has dolman-shaped sleeves set in. 
Blue felt bonnet, trimmed with blue ribbon and coffee- 
colored lace. 

Fic. 111.—Boy’s Coat, of dark-gray cloth, with wide collar, 
front-trimming, and cuffs of black Astrakhan. Gray felt 
hat, with Astrakhan rim. 

Fic. 1v.—Girt’s Dress, oF DARK-RED AND Bive Stripep 
Sexce. The jacket is of dark-red cloth, double-breasted, 
and has a basque formed of tabs, which are ornamented 
with buttons. Hat of dull-red felt. Feathers of the same 
color, 

Fie. v.—Boy’s Coat, or Dark-Brown Twrep. It is 
double-breasted, has a large rolling collar and cuffs of dark- 
brown velvet, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-organized, Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowrstT 
Prices, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders te 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Cirenlars are 
$ free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 
} mode of doing business, Remember all are served—not only our 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘Should. be kept.constantly.st.hand, for 
use in emergencies of the household. 


Many « mother, startled in the night by | 


the ominous sounds of. Croup, finds tho 
little sufferer, with red and swollen face, 
gasping for air. In such cases Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral isinvaluable. Mrs. Emma 
Gedney, 159 West 128: st.; New York, 
writes: ‘ While» in’ the ¢ountry,” last 
winter, my. little boy, three years old; was 
taken ill with Croup; it seemed as if ho 
would die from strangulation. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral was tried in small and 
frequent doses, and, in less than half an 
hour, the little patient. was breathing 
easily. The doctor said that the Pectoral 
saved my darling’s life.” Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Comn., writes: “‘Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved My Life, 


and also the life of my little son. As he 
is troubled with Croup, I dare not be 
without this remedy in the house.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Mass., writes: “My 
children have repeatedly taken Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Coughs and Croup. 
It gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.” Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Pa., writes: ‘I have two little boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Croup. About six 
months ago we began using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and it acts like a charm. . In a 
few minutes after the child takes it, he 
breathes easily and rests well. Every 
mother ought to know what a blessing I 
have found in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm. C, Reid, Freehold, N. J., writes: 
“In our family, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer's. Cherry Pectoral, 


‘and the inconvenience is soon forgotten.” 


Dr. 5.0. A 








SUGAR 


CATHARTIC 


a LY? 


CURE 

Headache, Nausea, Dizziness, and Drowsf- 
ness. They stimulate the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels, to healthy action, assist diges- 
tion, and increase the sppetite. They 
combine cathartic, diuretic, and tonie 
properties of the greatest value, are a 
purely vegetable compound, and may be 
taken with perfect safety, either by chil- 
dren or adults,’ E. L. Thomas; Framing- 
ham, Mass., writes: “For a number of 
years I was subject to violent) Headaches, 
arising from a disordered condition of the 
stomach and bowels. About a year ago I 
commenced the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
have not had a headache since’’. W. P. 
Hannah, Gormley P. O., York Co., Ont., 
writes: “Ihave used Ayer’s Pills for the 
last thirty years, and can safely say that I 
have never found their equal as a cathartic 
medicine. I am never without them in 
my house.” C. D. Moore, Elgin, Il., 
writes: “Indigestion, ITeadache, and Loss 
of Appetite, had so weakened and debili- 
tated my system, that I was obliged to give 
up work. After being under the doctor's 
care for two weeks, without getting any 
relicf; I. began taking Ayer’s Pills. My 
appetite and strength returned, and I was 
soon enabled to resume my work, in per- 
fect health.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND YARDS 


bea a & 
COLORED DRESS-S1L 
S107 — 


PER YARD. These gartly-colebrviad | Lyog Tks have 
never before been sold less than $1.50 per, yard. They 
are found in 40 different shades, all de-irable. 
decidedlythe greatest-bargain ever offerediin fie French 
ovlored silke. ’ y 


CLOAKING-PLUSHES. 


Special sale of 52-inch silig and mohair gasiine tinshes. 
62-inch sexl@#d_ black pluixh on plush, at r yard. 

These flushes are worth $8.00 ne re ort 
(imitation b+ mdaan, , and 
real oe S10, S120, 
$18. vs Feay ood, yo 22.50) allty made. 

We have the largest geat assortment +, above plushes, 
and we quote thelowestprices made for the best goods. 
‘ Pr — ta, gamples s send fwo-cent stamp 

Tr 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York 
FORATE twn DESIGNS 











series ci ge ‘01 10. at once or 
ib SE 82.00 pc ant-paid ; sen name 


ew in every town 
ogue. PEARL XRT CO, ots UXION BG, NY. 


H NEW 1K, Contains illus- 
aie trations and plaii instructions for all 
e stitches. Deserives 70 rLowERs; 

® ie how each is worked, what material 
Embroidery and ne tor i TRE paors R 
coors forthe stamens, leaves, 
AND Steins he. of each flower, tolls wow 

170 TRIM AND FINISH; how 


line, press 
The Colors|ied wisi Fancy Work, wnat eviors 


rate Price by mail, 35e. Agents 
Of FloweIs,|"i2 xew erxromes 

Pa tebicorn ew Book. Gives full 
ent om 4 Bipwns al squares. Ten pagesof 


stitches. Price. 

w MPLE BOOK 0 og 
PATTEKAS, shows over 1300 eens iP 
every branch of embroidery. Shows ot 
entire and gives instruction fer stamping that will 
not roe fice. 2c. 

New 8 ng Outait.. Contains full ipsttuctions 
for stamping on on Piush, Velvet, &c. 35 work: pat- 


terns. 
~ Ribbon, Arrasene and cae 
Paintin 








lewers, Sprign, 
tor Kensington, Outline, 


£. -ubroldery. a wl for K sean oe AND | cet - 
> sh Book: d 
1,00. . f ap lt Books and Outat for $1.50. 
Suu — 
ping a ame Mass. 





“Li NENE” Reversible Collars & Ouffs. 
RUBENS, ANGELO, RAPHAKL. 
New standing style, Murillo, 


Several webs of Fine 





vorsible Collar Con Ba Factory, on th pa 
AND SE -SKIN Gi GARM ENTS 


FY R Shayne, the well-known esale Fur 
turer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant Fur 
Garnients. at ret il, at }owest cash’ wholesale prices this 
season. This will afford a splendid opportunity to purchase 
strictly reliable Furs direct from manufacturer, and save 
retailers’ profits. Fashion-book mailed free. 













ithout a PEER. The new live 
H} of Attachments that are now being 
with each h Domestic” are ialties. 
= No other machine has them. There Attach: = 
ment and the. new Woodwork make the “ Domestic ” 
more than ever, without 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


Agents in every City and Towne 


MBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT. 


i. Patterns for 
. h, Ribbon-work, 
SAAT ae Wild rose se; 


Jorn ower ¢ 











also a sheet of oven 
powders, with 
ei fessi 
-_ Rensington and ‘iuure 
Fi. Bawara. N. ¥. 


FANCY aaa es ROORS AND 


NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a a Book 
of Instructions Patterns for ‘Artistic Needlework, 
Kensington Embroidery, ete, - © + (+ Price 36c. 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK, - - « 15e, 
Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE PATTERNS, 30c. 
STAMPING PATTERNS.—Our Sample Book contains 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroidery; 
Price 15 cents, NEW STAMPING OUTFIT: 35 Patterns, 
Powder, Pud, Full Directions for Stamping, New Sample 
Book, ete ; Price $1.00. 
)VERYTHING in this gg cree for $1.50. 
Address J. NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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The Unique Hair Crimper! 
The Best inthe World. ¥ Tous y cae Equal ft. 

t is simple. light, ft raed Cony not sa haa 

the hair, nor wear the With: this little article an 2 —_ 

Be AD tne Salon deren fo mot sito hp: Same 


cents. }2 dozen P. HY 
FRAN K 0. Wen ey y Box 1565, Providence, R. 1. 


‘iyo Printing Presses, Type, Cards, &c. Send stamp. 
100 Scrap Pictures, 15c.; 50 Scrap-book cards, 25¢: 50 
Comics, 25¢, All for Sue. Gitnens & Bro., Box 1632, Phila. Pa, 














WORLD |! 
ofthe celebrated 
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dealers. 100 
ET, with ruies for KNIT- 
HET, &c., sent for 10 cents 
ILK Co Mass. 
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THE FASHIONABLE GRAZE. 


SMYRNA 


—AND— 


“2 0RIENTAL 


RUCS 
Made at HOME. 


IN EUROPE & NEW YORK 


the craze for fan work has taken 
a new direction, viz. : that of mak- 
ing Smyrna and Oriental 
Rugs at home, which is made 
rible only by securing from ns @ 
hox containing explcit, ingtrué 
tions, and snfficient material to staré 
a rug. Each box aleo contains a 
design suit:ble for beginners and 
further instructions where to bu 
theweol. The Oriental wools 1 
tary for the construction of thesé 
rugs are imported ONLY by this” 
ome through whom the trade’can 
lied ; and after your raz is 
pera will give you the ae 
nearest retaik-r from whom 
ote oh purchase a further supply. ” 
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© EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 
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ing shades dark red 
Bete sie sgamigiencen hs 


smark 5 
dark bs therefore, in order- 
ing the box, state which of there — 
desixe to match your carpet or fur- 

an [or ey or bank cheek 
ovate and we will T send a No.1 

me Fe4° by.return express. Be 
pee and 


Hi TAVLOR & CO., Sele Azents, 
No. 15 Bank 8t., hee 





ew Scroll-Saws, 
New Designs, 
New Premium-Offers. 
Send 15 cents for this new and 
eautiful Curfew bracket pat- 
tern, size 10 by 19. A large 
number of new miniature de- 


‘ums, etc., than any other house, 
Address. H, POMEROY,216-20 
Asylum. Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chro- 
CLINTON & CO, North Haven, Conn, 
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90 TEARS \ An invaluable Medicine for ited bya s Woman.” 
‘erbid a Ce oor 


+s 
2. 
r<) 
3 
Qa 
; 
7 
‘OJ, puv ssousnory 


Pawite 
|. FALLING AND DISPLACEMENTS, AND 
Is PARTIOULABLY ADAPTED TO Teg 
patch; +. bal = 
- ket Jd AN asi then or 35 
ILY BY Irs tsz. 


ATT S.NVHANId 


SSION AND INDIGESTION. 

Down, caverne Paix, W AND BACKACHE, 18 ar: © 

OURED BY ITs USE. Ir UNDES ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ACT IN g 
al Bhd ta die WS THAT GOVERN EMALE Serie. 2 

ne PURPOSE Ie SOLELY For THS LeGirrMaTE HEALING oF DISEASE AND 

OF PAIN, AND THAT IT DOES ALL IT CLAIMS TO DO, THOUSANDS OF - Bo 
eon OAN GLADLY TESTIFY. m * > * iw ns c 
For Krpyey CoMPLAINTS IN £ITHER BEX THIS REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED. =e 
53 


f pe Lapel fim dye yeoman rp yed At driggists, Mailed 
paid, in form a rice. aM a ‘'s A 
tee ance ”? mailed on receipt of stam ney te a ly od. 


THE ROVAL CHINE SE PILLS.; THE FLYING INDIAN. 


‘ pee on he Loy Sole ay ESE in your own town. A Wonderful Mechanical Toy, 

‘or price-lists, etc. 

HIE ROYAL CHINESE PILL 00, Pittafield, Mase. ee aes ere rat gaat 
‘ANTED—LADIES THAT OAN KNIT, OROCHET, 
or do fancy work, to: make goods for our trade at their 

homes, in city or country. $5 to $10 weekly easily made ut 

our yo nth Goods os by mail any barge = Send 10 

wou ver or stamps, fur sample, postag ce vere. 

HUDSON M’F’G CO., : sixth ree 4 New York. 


WHS OUT ean o with Boe gente Spite 
aa ie MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 
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To introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Bovks, and Musical Instruments in erery 


bouquet of flow family having a piuno or organ, We Make this great offer. 

mee tent eyes On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wrapping, etc., we will 

send free 5 complete pieces of Voeat und Patemmmentel Music, 

See ees List eh Bi ie List REE xi each order. full sheet-music ize (11}4 x 13 im), elegantly printed on 
+8 CARD CO., ©. OONN. the fincat hevry music-paper. Just out and guaranteed to 









\ Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chromo Cards, | be very pretty. They retail at all music-stores for $2.00. 
name in new type, an elegant 48- Gilt-bound | We want page lover of Music in the world to.take advan- 
Floral Autograph Album with quotations, 12-page tape at Bowe this, the greatest ofler ever made to buyers 
Illustrated mium and Price bg, or Pg nt’s 


caren ori bere bone Romcbae, |” WILLIS WOODWARD & 60, hilar 


Broadway, New York, 











ng yo n B ER PIO} 
if. nd ; 
one at home, & boy ree iearn fein au Bout 
(RELIABEE), H. 3 F. Pete ‘ermont. 
re rseny omyl 77) BEAUTIFUL SATIN-FINISHED CARDS AND ONE 
Mime. LARSON, Hie Lesens Sit 4( Bolled Gold Ring FREE for ten two-cent s1 
YOU R* AME printed on 40 Setin-Fnihed Aca | ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, 
ten fwowcent + : ‘BARNES’ 


stamps. Cut this out. 
SS CLINTON BROS., Clintonyille, Conn. tent Foot and Steam Power 
= Machi » Complete ontfits 


BEAUTY 1 Actual Workshop Rusiness. 


athes for Wood or Metal. 
Wrink! Pittings, Blackheat: , Pimples, and Moles Circular Saws Scroll Saws, 
removed. omplexions henatified, The Hiit'ana Brows 























Bormann Nortisera, Tenoners, 











colored pet ee ot Ayre: Super- Metin on trial if 
fluous Hair r d, devel tof the form a epe- pee Rok, 
cialty, Interesting circulara, teetmonials (sania), 4. conta, |. Mts Deeriptiv wees SOHN BARNFS. 
MME. E. VELARO, 0, 2006 Main Street. Rockford, 1. 
2012 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. & WHISKY HABITS 
RE Male or Ghioriaeof Gold, We 
AGENTS ) oli PLS Aad usiness perma- chal investiga. 
nent. Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlap in Pa oa; 108 
colors. Are made of Ragsor Yarn. For Circulars, Lesue E. x eELEY CO. 
with stamp, E. 8. FROST & co., ee Me, DWIGHT, [Lu. 
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TOILET ¢ GUIDE 
WEVERS & CO., BOX 1306, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS, 


av, = 33 ; 


oS 
Roe AND: WELL: CONSTRUCTED 
*; FURNITURE. 
E LARGEST pork | 70 SELECT 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. pees 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. mail, 35¢, 
2. 125 N tehes tor Grasy ‘Patchwork, with full 
aswncer a mail, 25c. 
3. Cross-sti atterns, 100 a new designs, 
alphabets, oe ee figures, &c. A mail, 25c. 
4. How to Teaches all the stitches. 15c. 
° ‘Twine Crochet. irections for lambriquins, &c. l6c. 
e Thread Crochet. ging ay ay &c., lSc. 
Hair ePi Crochet. flow waolt designs, &c., 16. 
Complete inetrections & Tt: 25c. 
Ta Maly Patterne;forduva & Hone Comb Canvas, 25c. 
19. come best Ges Complete, $1.00. 
nd stamp for circular with I descri tions, The nine 


books and gos lete oe t paic 
w. PRAY ‘hon 3230, New York. 
6 Gate Fine Chromos, your name on, 


l0c., by mail. 15 hidden name, 
new kind, 20 ets. 26 plain gold 
edge, 10 cts. Agents wanted; big 
pay. Send 6c. for beautiful 1885 
samples to canvass with. Holley 

Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 


FREE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. 


To introduce our goods and 
7 future trade, we will send 
‘ou free of charge, if you will 
























ae of ais - A cout var eve Holiday Bor 


ith s facie a 
Address J. K & CO., CENTERBROOK, ORM, 







STENOGRAPH 


1 -e rior to other systemsin and legi- 
mae 646 wi me arene. | Leoened inf in 1-3 the time. 
pecia! medal awarded 

imerican Institute M. N.Y. Send stamp 


— U, 8, Stenogra gr Ca, 


8T. 1.0018, 
Instruction and Machines 
can be obtained from the 
following Agents aad 
Schools. 


and Agent f ‘for West. Pe nna., Ohio, and West Va. 






Omaha.. Stripe & Davis, Agents for Ne b. & Ta. 
Kansas City . Rogers, Agent for Kausas 
Cleveland, U.. ..Spencerian Business College. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
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caret a ae us i pane meee other jewelry of 
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fe OnE peor eee s 
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named, and to or ives m jewelers 
in quantities, we will insert this advertisement ip | 
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no circum- 


fiances will we send more wy Fiagato 


but red, 

furnish 18 i K RAT soci Fasten NQE, te prices 
nr tfastrated Gutstowue, ranming 2. $5.00 t> 
F100 fF If you wish one 

and 72 centa, if you wish two! rings ona te ad ivertisement 
and $1.44. If more than two rings - nme. ere mane 
pa prices. es. To Recestain size 





ARDEDON ONT DAY ¢ ORDER IS 


or Ae 
| CAPA db a oe 
oma amounts t ie ‘maf d by 


oes aes or t Kegistered This’ offer will § never 
Soames Berane iiagaeee, Call oraddress,, 


STATE MFC. CO., 320 & 322 as broadway, New York. 


~ ee ee ea 


New York......-0---10000-C. EK, Cady’s Metropolitan Bus. Col. 
Philadelphia... -Thos. May Pierce's Business Col. 
Baltimore ..... ..-Wm. H. Sadler's Business College. 
Washington -H. U. Spencer's Business College. 
8t. Louis..... WV. M. Carpenter's Business College, 
Chicago... .E. F. Brow n, 179 La Salle Street. 
Milwaukee . .R. C. Spencer@ Business College. 
Pittsburgh...... «A. M. Mattin’s Stenograph School, 
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ae, ee nese 


R© wer 
, ate: AL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illustra- 
tions. with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices 
of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow them. Printed in English 
and German. Price only ten cents, which may be deducted from 
first order. 


It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery 


at the last moment to buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment 
after weeks of waiting. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, a Colored Plate 
in every number, and many fine engravings. Price $1.25 a year. Five Copies for $5. Speci- 
men bumbers, 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 ceuts. We will send to any address Vick's Magazine 
and any one of the following publications at the prices named below—really two magazines 
at the price of one—Century, $4.50; Harper's Monthly, $4.00; St. Nicholas, $3. 50; Good 
Cheer, $1.25; or Wide Awake, Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.25. 


VICK’S FLOWER AND _ VEGETABLE GARDEN, 210 pages, Six Colored 
Plates, nearly 1000 Engravings, $1.25, in elegant cloth covers, 


JAMES VICK, se i Gs N. Y. 


NEW &. RARE Re 





















Seg chloe 
or 5 for 2 25c. 


Vv 
Kieffer Sta dard Pear 1 Russian A) 
or 12 all Concord, #1. 75% 
oye et ait th I tittugs bo 
oe! coo ‘sa pm Be talos Es an a army 
ist Year 


THE STORRS HARRISON CO. 


eer 14 tise} French Dal 


WITH AN ELEGANT W 















f=} CHRISTMAS ; o aie 0 ¥ ae Cl Suits, 
iss] COMING. pela Gea i ce & te, Tra 

mms o represent ant Dine Oe Colors, and they vs] lovely 
an oS AS Paris. T' Two Girl Dolls a Each h Set, 
Cee. on Face eg ENS ilipe hours bo eaten andi: 
urs ress and un- 
“sa in “Differen Sui Every Child and every 

bed nd sover them. Children 
. ; more real f a Set of these French Dolls 
Satan 3 that cost $10. E thai them 

; § ds im pase formore, A Lady writes 

==] ; : % Ay a i long Rouge yi ese 
h just d aeie su) and if mothers only knew 
bs” how tuck amusement there is in these Dolls they would wil- 


ly pay double ked for ‘on Sample set consisting of three 

is wit by mail for 14 cents, 2 seta, 6 dolls, 

64 pieces, for 22c., 12 sets for $1, you get $1.80; 25 sets for $2, you get $3.75 
for them, 50 sets for $3 ot. Yes Fet $1.80; 100 ets 96 by sxe, youge Lies 
Any bo rl or agent can se! tets every day; if you do that you make 
over 058 srl or Tf you send for one or two sets we wil lsend our Secret 
Method and Full Directions how you can make more than $100 s month out 
of these dolls. You have not one day fo lose, aseach days’ de lay is dollars 
atte you. If you have not the money now cut this out, as it will nat 
ragain before Christmas, and is an opportunity too valuable to lose. 


Wetec amps s United States Oo., Hartford, Conn. 






































catalog.uo and price Ist one a 
of Rubver Goods to their 2 piece Pe Neha 
friends and try to in- Spinal Nuarsi Co 


sampler, and one of our handevme ra door aa Recommended by leading physicians, delivered 
pe logues with wholesale price list showing how you can free ve bent in the U. 8. on receipt of mee 
make a nice profitright at home. Send 20 one — stamps to pay Satisfaction guaranteed. Lady aa 
Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co,, 412B" ‘way, New York, 






pestage, packing,etc. Cutthis out and send It t 
B.A. BABCOCK & co,, Conterbrook, Conn, 
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lor us, We willsend you free, pald twosull call Spinal Abd 
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Dupes ordinary kerosene, like, but mats 
an gas. No.edor, smoke, or glassware. 
Cannot Explode. This is the latest and 
atest improvement in this kind of lamp 
@ manufacturer having been connected 
with others has profited by their errors. 
Price 85.00, ll express one prepaid 
toany address for $4. / a introduced. 
not satisfactory on trial, money re- 
funded. Agents wanted. - 


RAYNOR & STEWART, 
50 Barclay Street, New York. 


Our NEW 
“NO Wiuouizss RADY Feees 
Saetis actus 

OLD 


50 


8 Packs, 8 
12 wa ROL GOLD Lb RNG, 1 Pocket > 


__priees, CARD WORKS, D WORKS NOKTHFORD, OONN. 


A BE SAIN Ot NT OSLER 
Send one, two, three, or five 

dollars fora retail box, by express, 

of the best Candies in the World, 

put up in handsome boxes. All 


strictly pure. Suitable for pres- 
ents, Try it once. Address 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison Street, Chicago. 


FQUR NAME 0» 502 ait idd 
ed Chromo. Garde loony they we 
Erbe ises sand Ro! rhe xninel” 10 
lade Pearl Handle Kni fe $1. ‘agus Ours 
15c. Teen adrens Hub Card Con, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA PRESSED SEA-MOSSES 


The most beautiful variety ever introd 
o—- ere in pac Mase 50 cents. Stamps — 
ddress, MRS. J. SCHUYLER, Half-Moon Bay, Cal. 


of th Maan hianta und Feet Soper te 


= a, Moles, W: 

Eruptions, Sears Pitetar. pen] 
thelr treatment. Dr. Joh im Weedbury, 
37 North Poort Street, pi ong N.Y. 
Established 1870. Send 10c. for Book. 


Best Offer Yet! 2 Chromo Cards, New Import. 
8 for %5, name printed in 
os style script type 10c,, 11 packs 
‘and thiselegantrolled Gold Ring or 
rene wae Silk Handkerchief for $1 
e Alm 25 certs. 
_ PRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ESTERBROOK’ S STEEL PEAS 
_ THE BEST ROL ‘Sample: on app 
Beautiful colored designs of Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, etc., etc., printed on burlap (cloth), 
to be worked in rags, yarn, et®. Wholesale 
and retail. Large discount to dealers. Send to Manu- 
facturer for Catalogue. GEO. R. ANDREWS, 
Bupperorp, MAINe. 
ORTABLE RINTING Sample peek 
Prali tings of P: Send 3 en 









































for a book at ages me Pink 
. Cuts, &c cards. oop 
urray Street New York 


Send for Price List and _ Circular 


AUTOMATIC 





ION” SEWING MACHINE. 
NOISELESS_LIGHTEST RUNNING. 


Mos Lend Durable Work, 
AND. DO SNOT | NJURE HEALTH. 
Willeoz & Gibbs S.M, ca. 868 Broadway, N.Y, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1437 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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ART RECREATION 


A GUIDE TO DECORATIVE A 
Edited by MARION KEMBLE. 

Including instrnetions in nting with oil and water 
colors on Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen, Wood, etc.; Landscape 
Painting with Oil and Water Colors, ‘hina and Pottery 
Painting, Hammered Brass, Tapestry Painting, Etching, 
Illumination, Oriental and Grecian Painting, Amateur 
Photography, How to Make Christmas and Birthday Cards, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, Bronzing and Gilding, 
Stenciling, Poonah Painting, eng Fruit in Wax and 
Plaster, Fresco Painting, Chromo Photography, Leather 
Work, Photograph Painting with (i) and Water Colors, 
besides many other kinds*of Decorative Art Work which 
we have not space to mention here. Those meking things 
for presents will find many valuable hints in this book. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $..0), by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. Ne 
chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. Non- 
explosive. Cleanly. Burns open like gas. 
Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send one, 
delivered free, in U. &., for 85.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
Hon. RK, P. FLOWER,¢Pres't. 
Remember, this is the 
r “HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


ABOX OF FUN! 


To any reader of this paper who will send 
24 cents in stamps te pay postage, we will 
send FREE our New Agents’ Sample Book 
of Cards with price list of a hundred stylesand 
premium list. We will also mail you 
@ box of goods that would cost more than $1 
atretail, Justsee what this box oe 1 
_ Bastle ae (comic) 1 ind Your 
usiness cards sf peck taut card 
ai tation cards, 
Konversation, 100 votation 
wg = pee the 
ee ae 0 ljacsimile), the Great Tri 
the game of of Fortune, very laughable mp Alphabet Fortune Telling 
Ta! ablet, 1 1 games for parties, 1 Deaf and Dum 1 Morse 
ae pe 1 sheet of Parlor Magic full toentets fun and 
. Write at once, Send one cent stamps if you can, 
. 8. CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 
1 (00 ‘Scrap-Book Pictures, 1€c.; 100 Transfer 
Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢€.3 or the lot 
for 25. Name this magazine, H.¥ SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


50 Splendid Chromos with name, 10c., 8 pks 

ee Ss 

5 pks. with Gold Plated Ring and Sample Sheet, 

i 50cts. E, H. PARDEE, New Haven, Conn, 
DRAWING | SEND FOR 72-PAGE 

| Illustrated Catalogue 

INSTRUMENTS lo AntorPiace, NewYork. 
























15 6 New Scrap Pictures ‘and Tenny: son's Poems mailed 
YO for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Entirely new, 1885 Chromo Cards, Embossed, &c., no 
5 2 alike, n name on, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous Hair without ge 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 
West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Embossed, Gold, Floral and 
Satin Souvenir Cards, name on, 
10c. 11 Lewy A $1 with elegant Ring 
or Imported Silk Handkerchief free. 
Wew Sample Book 25c. F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Ct. 


40 Embossed and Hidden Name Cards, with elegant prize, 
J 10c., 13 ps. $1. Blakeslee & Co. -) North Haven, Conn, 


] 44 Scrap Pictures and 100 Alm m ‘Quotations, only 10c. 
50 French Cards, 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nassnu, N. a 











Sneeeaaainanne? odaehiineme atiaiade. ac. 


‘TR our New Chromo Cards; 60 with ‘name on and cle- 
gant present 10 cts. Munson Bros., Mt, Carmel, Ct. 


STAMMERIN POSITIVELY CURED. For 
| testimonials from all parts of 
| the country, address SovrmeRtann Ineriture, Dover, N. J. 
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X-MAS PRESENTS! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
STEEL-ENCRAVINCS! 


SCRAP-BOOK SIZE, 6x 9 - - - - 10 Cents 
PORTFOLIO “ 9x12 - - - - 15 Cents 
FRAMING = 12x15 - - - - 20Cents 


FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE 


ADDRESS, WITH ABOVE PRICE, STATING SIZE YOU DESIRE, 


ENGRAVING PUBLISHING CO. 


alt No. 23, P. O. Box H. I. I., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION. 


‘THE Prttow-INHALER is one of the most effective inventions of the 
age. It does what never has been done before, viz.: batters 
down the stronghold of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Consump- 
tion by a continuons application of Medicated and Curative Air to the 
diseased mucous membranes of the air-passages of the nose, throat 
and lungs. It makes a radical and permanent cure. 


Lung and Throat Diseases Claim One in every 






































zs. ; 
Rape mank Ten of the Death Rate. The Pillow-Inhalee has 
using the Pillow-Inhaler.)} 
Most people who have Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Consumption have tried from one to a 
what they took were not cures. How is a snuff to be got into all the intricate air-passages and 
in the blood (for Catarth is a constitutional disease)? or, how will inhaling medicine for a few minutes 
taken in doses has very feeble effect on diseases of a pulmonary character. They have to take such 
a roundabout way to get into the blood that they miss their power. Yet after all there isan Abso- 
Pi.ttow-InHALER—a means of all-night or continnous 
inhalation. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
CATARRH. question, by the experience of thousanils. The cures 
it has effected seem almostincredible. It is a comfort- 
put the evaporating medicine, the furnes of which the 
diseased person inhales all-night long, whilst sleeping 
that he is taking medicine. There is no dosing the 
CONSUMPTION stomach, no douching or snuffing; but, just asa smoky 
e lamp, during the whole night, will leave a thick deposit 
on a whitened wall, so the Ptntow-INHALER, for eight 
on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils to the bottom of the 
lungs, and hence into the blood. It is a constitutional and local cure at the same time. The medicine 
gration. It is inexpensive and within the reach of every one, No matter what you have tried or 
how despairing you are, write fur Pamphlet and Testimonials. Address, 
§ New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES: \ Chicago, Cor. State and Randolph Sts., (Central Music Hall.) 
guarantee the  LOVELL” WASHER todo better 
ho tony and doit. do it easicr and in less time than any other machin 
rubbing, we will refund the money. 
ACENTS WANTED Wrox sno 
WeCAN SHOW 
month. Farmers make aie crauetestie the winter, Lz-- 
dics have great success sel‘ing this Washer. Ivctail priceon!; 
brated KEYSTONE: WEING 
ce, A Bos, ste Se the Fenced pe phe 


(The above Picture shows a person amd will positively Cure them. 
dozen different remedics without being cured. Why have they not been cured? Simply because 
« diy dislodge the enemy from its stronghold of decaying tissue? Everybody-knows that medicine 
lute and Permanent Care, and that is the 
BRONCHITIS. able pillow of soft hair, with receptacles in which is 
as usual, without being annoyed and without noticing 
hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing balm or salve 
is applied directly, like « salve, at the seat of the disease, besides going into the blood during its 
THE PILLOW-INHALER 00., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C) 
in the world. Wserranted five years, and if it don’t wach tho 
clothes clean, without 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
$5. Sample to those cy $2. Also theCelc. 
ct manufacturers’ 
LOVELL | WASHER C0.. ERIE, PA, 
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~~~ ~~ ee re res 


ae : : 
by: YOU WANT A DOG? 
send for DOG BUYERS’ 
GUIbE, containing colored plates, {§ | 
Too © vings of different s, | 
rices they are worth, and where to B | 
them. Also, cuts of Fur- 
ing Goods of all binds, 
R tions for ‘Iraining Dors and Breed- 4 
ing Ferrets, Mailed for zs cts. r4 


ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
8th St. Philad’ 


‘A CHRISTMAS GIFT. @ 


Every Christmas we make the 
little folks @ Christmas present. 
This year we hz something 
nicesnd pretty. To introduce our 
goods in every home we willsend 
o any boy or girl free: of charge, 
you will send 2c, 
















The DUPLEX STOOL, for Pinan 

above illustrated. is unsu n beauty as 

stool, or in convenience for teacher and pupil while 
ivi and receiving instructions in music, or for 

bay * mene i same instrument, Send for —— 


LAMB K AB RNITTING MACHINE MFG,C G.c0 
SUPPLY ‘DEPOT 


AMATEUR AND 
Professional Mechanics. 


Feot iathes, Scroll gone 
Cc aout ong ing anc e- 
‘anee'T Tovis, Chucks, Drills 
Rtp ers, Pliers, Saw ‘Blades, 
Designs, Fancy Ww oods, &e.dve. 
Shipman Engines 9 for tight 













for postage, 
ec. 3 Pretty Deils with beau- 
it like teatures, one little A 
boy das ‘two girldolls with a com- 
plete wardrobe of 32 pieces, dress- 
es, hats, cloaks, &e., one elegant 
gilt-bound floral Autograph Al- 
tom illustrated with birds, ferns, scro! + 5lovely 
Caristmas Cards, one ase Birthday ¢ 5 
Holiday Book. A. L, BABCOCK & CO. 






















































Having elastic sections at the 
upper and lower 
oe SEER 22 parts of the sides, 


itions machinery, 4s, land? 
which the body as- Send 15 cents for 128 page Catalogue. 
sumes in stooping, Price paid tor it can be deducted from 


first purchase amounting to $e. 


. J. Je WATROUS, 213 Bac, St., 
fect ease in all | CINCINNATE, O10. 
positions, afford- 


ing peek iat ond 1 20 Hidden Name 10¢. 6 packs 50c., 
otutert to th your name hidden by hand holding flowers 
many who find | on each, 50 New Imported Em- 
ordinary Corsets | bossed Chromos Uc. 4 packs 5vcts. 


oppressive. The (not embossed edge as on those advertised for Wc, but each 
| 


sitting and recli- 
ning. It gives per- 
to $25. 


TricoraStays, used flower, &c, completely em bossed) New °85 Sumple 
for boning, are Book, Illustrated Preminm List &c. sent F REE with 


unequaled for dura— | each order, CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 
bility & comfort- 


able support, and } and WHISKEY HABITS 
are absolutely un- | pa hag at home without 
breakable. As an evidence of intrinsic merit, een —- Soe of particulars 


p_REWARD OF $20.00 1 ore OF 20.00 IS_ OFFERED | *S. . Sot. EY, M. D., Atlanta, Ga’ 

‘or every Corset in which any of the * we : 

com s break. The most durable, comfortab Writing thavonghly tonght 
healthful Corset ever sold for its price, HORTHAND by mai) or oe snonaiiy. 

i. a Mrs. OR! ituations procured for pupi's when competent 


end for circular. W.G. CHAFFERM, Oswego, N.Y. 


ONLY 15 CENTS for 3 FRENCH DOLLS 
WITH AN ELECANT WARDROBE OF G2 PIECES. 


Coney of Reception Dresses, Evening Dresses, Street 
Costumes, Morning Dresses, Cloaks, Mats and Bonnets, 
Hand Satche!s, Sun Umbrellas, Music Portfolios, Over- 
coats, Suilor Suits, Military Suitsami Drums, Street Jack- 
etsand Dress Suits, Watering Piave Suits, fraveliag Cos- 
tumes, &c. These dresses aud suits in tuiselegant ward- 
robe represent N ine Different Colors, and thr y are lovely 
beyond description, several of them being from designs 
by Worth, of Paris. There is one little Boy and two Girl 
dollsin each set, wit! = nat | faces and life-like beautiful 
features, and their wardrobe being so extensive that it 
takes hours to dress ‘and ‘undress them in the:r different 
suits, Every child, and in fact every mother that has 
seen them co peas oumaciesere: them. Children will get 
more real enjoym out of a set of these French Doils 
thanout f ‘articles that gost $10, Every person that buys 
them s+ndsimmed: wg ted more, A y writes ae ee 
her little bore and girl played for five hours with a set of 
these French dollsand they felt very bad indeed to think 














that they must stop and eat their supper, andif mothers 
oniy knew bh »>wmnch amusement there is in these do!!s 
they would not only give 15 cents but 60 cents for them 
rather than not havethem. Sample set, consisting of 
three coites with their wardrobe of 32 pieces by mail, 

for 1g gente. 2 sets, 6dol!s, 64 pieces for 25. 





en sets for $1. itfes send for one or two sets we will 

om our Secret Method and Full Directions how you caa 

more than Que Hundred Doilars a month out of 

these dolls. This isan opportunity too vor tt. for you 
O. WEHOSKEY, )"ROVIDENCE, 
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HAVE FOUND iT 


THE 


‘ 
A MATCH Bie 


ve Oe 
5 SCF TEEN 


STARS 9 so iamemim exceed mutt 


pee ONDON 100 5S VEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS} 


tay ie CO eee weleia LOOT pr 


“A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING Hy 
4) 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /. 4. S., PREs. oF THE RoyAt Cou. seeqmmams 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


p. COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES #8 
‘Wi AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. ny 
} The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials:.gf} 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. | 


| HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 4 7, Bae : 


THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 





sip PEARS. SoaP Is FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED ze Won, 3 
C0 Se in > —_ Sool r. — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


**T owe my 
Resioration 
to JTealth 

Land Beauty 





BD yg ad RING Humors, Humiliating heathen Itching 
Tortares, Scrotula, Salt pom, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by ‘the Curicura Remepie 

Curicura Resouvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of et a and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the eau 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, Instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

Curticora Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and Toilet 
Requisite, no epared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby rei Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, ‘and Greasy a 

tely pure, and the only 
utifiers <) 
Soap, 


Coricura ReMEpIFs are 
infallible Blood Purifiers ey a 

Sold everywhere, Price, fuRours. 5O cents ; 
25 cents ; Resolvent, ®1. Potter Drug and me 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. 








We have wate a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
triams to those who get up clubs or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band 
Sets, Silverware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 
per piel. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
besides sending out from 60 to 90 C: ur OrpeErs each day. 
SILVER-PLATED Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders, Wiuite Tea-Sets with $10 orders. DecoratTEep 
Tea-Sers with $13. Gotp Banp or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 
pieces, or Dinner-Sers of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
@ Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Price anp 
Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents per 100 Iba. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 807 Was n 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


A most appropriate 
and acceptable present 
for any little one is a 
year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 

Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 

Agents wanted., 
ee year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
ussell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does nct harden, scale 
mor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the des¢. 


THE ipEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 
. Face Preparations, 


PLAYS! 
PLAYS! ana tg ES free 


PLAYS | 0m application to DE W 


Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. Y¥. 
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ELECTRO- SILICON 


Now has arecord of 18 YEARS in honsehold use, 
and is conceded to be the best article for - 
OLEANING AND POLISHING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JE JEWELRY’ 


It saves TIME LABOR. It produces onzaTEr and | 
MORE LASTING than any other article. 


Is Absolutely Harmless, 
Sry THAT & Yettow Last ' 
rou Naame ELEG T RO-SILIGON tne ox nc 0x. 
Sold orerrmneas Dnt sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
5 — it arag  b 
Send address, ce, mention this magazine, and we 
will you trial sample 
THE ELECTRO SIL SILICON CO., 
72 John Street. New York. 


Paillard s 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE SEST. 


They are hep he ones os are sold by first-class 
éoulaes ey orid ov % cone for circular. 
. a LLARD a Broad- 


way, Nee e 


10 








Chromo Gunde nad fe Secontaals Poems mailed for ten 
one-cent stamps, Acme Mfg. Co., 


Ivoryton, Conn. 





bea only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursin 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended | phy 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send oe our Book on T 
and Feeding of Infants. Sent fi 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











“THE RICHEST, SOFTEST,AND MOST BECOMING FABRIC EVER INVENTED FOR WOMAN'S WEAR ‘Zady’sichorial, 
GUARANTEE FOR WEAR 


‘Stamped on the back of the “ Nonpareil ” 
Velveteens. Ladies are advised to 
believe none of the numerous statements 
made by those trying to sell inferior 
goods. Every second yard stamped 
with trade-mark and name—*“ Non- 
pareil ”—on the back, to protect the 
public from fraud. Jyzttation 
is the sincerest flattery. 
We, however, warn the public 
against the multiform rubbish 
under the name of Velveteen 
now being put upon the 
market. 


—and 





er we stamp every 


“é 


second yard with the name—'’NONPAREIL” 


trade-mark. 


the consum 


SS 





For the protection of 

















ents 
“ELBERON FINE 


we. ‘OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, New York. 




















f,  PAnER'S ES PYL 
. Vanilla Chocolate JA eX tS 


the area est care, par consists of a 
superior quality of cocoa and sugar, 
flavored with pure vanilla bean. Served 
as a drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
it is a delicious article, and is highly 
recommended by tourists. 
























Sold by Grocers a See 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
IM HARD.OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1. 
Cocoa, from which the excess of | ONLY Jabor-saving compound, and 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


WwW. BAKER «& Co. me BEST THING KNOWN 
R axtast ( S SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

; Ted d OC0d. Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 

Oil has beenremoved. Ithasthree |  giways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 

and is therefore far more economi- 1 sai G8: > a( v) “0 

cal. It is delicious, nourishing, a ’ 

strengthening, easily digested, and i 


Dorchester, Mass. 
WASHING©BLEACHING | 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
Warranted absolutely pure | weil designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed a 
admirably adapted for invalids as 





well as for persons in hedith. 
Sold by Grocers. everywhere. (0) 











Bverything for the 
full of valuable cultural directions, 
8 plates, and em- 


bracing ev everything ae and rare in . 
Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on a ee - 
receipt of stamps to cover postage IMPeMCMNCH MMOL GhGT: LINESTE 


(5 cents). To customers of last season 
(878. 
| 


B Ford |S earianrtens eri dtramrenet NEWYORK. 
Jee 351, 170, and his other yin 
wud ~ Soild throughout the Worid, 


Wi a 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE COLORS AT 85¢PERYARD 
FAST PILE.FAST DYED.EVERY INCH GUARANTEED 
























EQUAL TO VELVETEENS SOLO BY ANY OTHER HOUSF 
AT $1.25 A YARD ae SENT IF WANTED 



























GET UP CLUBS FOR 1885! CHEAPEST AND BEST! ! 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 














- 4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . %6.5Q 








WEGrThese threedifferentpremiums ( J. [lustrated Volume: “Pearl of Price.” 


will be given for different 


clubs (see below), or all three will be Il. Extra Copy of Magazine, 1885. . 


given for certain large clubs, (see 


below.) Ill. Steel-Engraving “The Lion in Love.” 


MGT NISS-PATTERN IN EVERY NUMBER ! given ‘tn ‘ctery umber soe 


pn contain a Full-size 
Pattern for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Waist, or some other article of a Lad ae os ild’s Dress. 
Every woman will thus be enabled, if a subseriber to “ Peterson,” to cut out own dresses, and 
Aer children’s, without a mantua-maker. These Supplements alone will be wool double the sub- 
scription price, and can only be kept up by a magazine of the enormous circulation of “ Peterson.” 








“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s-books. It contains, every year, some 1200 pages, 
14 steel-engravings, 14 colored patterns, 12 mammoth colored fashions, and about 900 wood-engravings. In short, it combines 
more, fortess money, than any other. But in 1885 it will be made even better, and will contain an unequaled succession of 


lilustrated Stories, Sketches, &c., &c. 


AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, “ Peterson” has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to be the best published anywhere. The most popular female writers of America contribute to it. New 


writers, when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. All its tales, novelets, etc.; are o . For 1886, Six 
Copyright Novelets will be given, and this without interfering with the number of shorter stories, vie: 
A MOTHERLESS GIRL, THE LOST ARIADNE, 
By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. By the author of ‘‘A Transplanted Rose.”’ 
THE PASSWAY OF PERIL, MOUNTAIN BLUE vs. SWAMP GRAY, 
By Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters. By the author of ‘‘ Creole Blossoms.’’ 
CECIL DARE, HOW THE WORLD WAS BURNT UP, 
By Frank Lee Benedict. By ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’ 


AS A MAGAZINE OF ART, “Peterson” is at the head of the lady’s-books. For it gives not wnly wood- 
engravings, and those in great quantity and of unequaled beauty, but also, what no other Magazine does, 


THE COSTLIEST STEEL-ENCRAVINCS! 


The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are works of the highest art, and the inferior 
engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “Peterson's” engravings are copies of the best pictures in the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy of London, andthe Academies of Design and Fine Arts in New York and Philadelphia. 


COLORED FASHIONS FROM STEEL-PLATES | 


AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass al! others. It is the only 
ladiy%-book that gives large double-sized colored fashion-plates, printed from steel, and colored by hand, in the highest style 
of art. Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety | 
of children’s dresses. Its fashions are ‘all direct from Paris, and not those of second-rate dresamakers in Philadelphia or | 
New York, as with other magazines. Also, PATTE RNS FOR EVERY-DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine. etc., ete. | 
You do not know how to dress till you see “Peterson.” Everywhere it is conceded to be the most reliable guide in fashion. 


COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 


COLORED ae FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA-CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, Etc.—each of which at a retail store 
would cost fifty centsor more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that ' go these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, 
THE TOILETTE, SICK. ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, ARTICLES ON 
GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT—in short, everything interesting to ladies. 


TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





| ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free) . . . TWO DOLLARS! 





Unprecedented Offers to Clubs. 


“PEARL OF PRICE,” OR PICTURE FOR PREMIUM. 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free.) 83.50 \ ~—For either of these clubs, we will send, as Premium, 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 4.50 either “The Pearl of Price,” or our new engraving (size 


) 21x 27 inches), “The Lion in Love,” tree. 

) sins wea ra OF ter MigASINE me PRE- 

: —For either these ree cit we wi as 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 9.00 ; Pueium, an, oe y of the ior < ; 


10 Copies, one year, (postage free,)  . 14,00 


5 Copies, * e year, (postage free,) . $38.00 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 10.50 « pon the eo beth cen cony ofthe Magna for 1886 aud 
12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 17.00 { either “The Pearl of Price,” or ving, “Lion in Lore.” 

8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . $12.00 EXTRA COPY, AND BOTH Bs RL OF PRICE” ANT 


1885, postage 
EXTRA COPY, AND “PEARL OF PRICE” OR EN- 


11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . . 16.00 ENGRAVING.—For either of these three a we wi 


. send, free, an of the Magazine for 18: 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 21.00 and een the: “Lion in “im Love” 2a “The Pearl of Price.” 
In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadel or a draft on 


Philadel 
or New York. If neither of these ean be send or Notes of Nate 
Banks, or Gold or Silver. In the latter ease, x your letter. Address, post-p- 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
sent gratis to those to got up Ch it Street, Ph’ 
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PETERSON'’S MAGAZINE—F EBRUARY, 
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IPHIGENTA, 

















OHECK TO THE QvEEN. [See the Story.] 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 
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NEW-STYLE WRAP. ORINOLETTE. JACKET, 









































BIDING-HABIT, FULL LENGTH: BAOK OF SAME. FAN. 











COAT-WRAP. 












































WALKING-DRESS, WITH KURSHEEDT TRIMMING. CORSAGE FOR EVENING WEAR. JERSEY. 









































VISITING-DRESS. DRESSING-SACQUE AND CORSET-COVER, WITH KURSHEEDT TRIMITING. 
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D, IN OUTLINE-STITCH OR PAINTED, EMBROIDERY; 
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BIRTHDAY CARD, IN OUTLINE-STITCH OR PAINTED. EMBROIDERY. 











THE FIRST LETTER. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 
Allegro Moderato. 8: 





1. let-terI've had from my 
2.’Tis the first that I’ve had from my 











lad ; yay onth cean, And it must be the cold that has. 
sail- or lad; Thereareno fine words of tender pas - sion, But it’s all justexpressedas | 
































— 
made him bold To write tome all his heart’s de- vo - tion; He talk’d ofhisship when he 
like it best, Inhisown simple hon-est lov - ing fash - ion: My dear lit-tle girl, I'm 


Dob " > 







































































last was onshore, Of the cap-tian and crew, of the weather and war, Then said he must go, and 
hard and so rough, And you’re sweet and good, and I’m not good enough, But my heart it is true, and my 
a — rc r 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 











nothing, nothing more, Tho’ I knew that he loved mé,Oso dear ¢ ly’ And I knew that my lad was so 
love it is tough, AndI love you for ev - er and for ev = er” I may 





|] 


sad, so sad, As the ship sailedaway so gay and. 














































poco lentando. rall. ad lib. 





~ es 


first that I’ve had from my own true lad, And’tis writin my lovingheartfor ev 























NEW-STYLE PELERINE. 


























